Kansas City 


Expeller 


Lastallation 


The Anderson R. B. 
Crackling Expeller 
shown in the illustra- 
tion is in the Kansas 
City plant of Wilson 
& Co. You will find 
Anderson Expellers in 
every-day use in most 
of the leading packing 


plants, regardless of 





cooking. Whether 
large or small, the con- 
cern which owns and 
operates an Expeller 
knows that there are 
many time-saving and 
financial advantages to 
be gained from the Ex- 
peller. Let us cooper- 
ate with you in figur- 


dry rendering process or form of — ing on an Expeller in your plant. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 2a. 
1946 W. 96th Street kes Cleveland, Ohio Mb tie® 


CAN BE AN 


REPRESENTATIVE: \ / 
THE WESTERN ENGINEERING CO., Dallas, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. EX PELLET “4 




















A SECRET 


—shared by hundreds 


of successful 
sausage makers! 





HAT is the secret of producing quality sausage 
at lowest possible cost? 


The right type of cutter—using the correct cutting 
principle! The knives pass within a fraction of an 
inch of the bowl, then through a slot in the comb, 
giving the meat a sheer, clean cut without mashing 
or heating it. The result is a uniformly fine, flaky 
“dough,” free from lumps. 


This not only gives you a maximum yield, but enables 

you to finish either a full batch or any part of a batch 

so rapidly and perfectly that cutting time is greatly 
Made in 2 sizes: reduced. 


57T—Capacity 600 lbs. 


43T—Capacity 250 Ibs. Startling facts about the cost of producing quality 


sausage in a “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter will be sent 
you gladly on request. 


sé 99 Self-E; ] 
BUFFALO” 22h bmpvins 
The cutter that empties CLEAN with- 


out touching the meat by hand. Bowl 
raised and lowered by compressed air 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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All Ready for the Twenty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the Meat Packing Industry 


Meat packers and their asso- 
ciates will gather at Chicago on 
October 17 to 22 for five days of 
business sessions and a program 
of entertainment marking the 
annual get-together and_ stock- 
taking of America’s leading in- 
dustry. 

President Woods and the Insti- 
tute staff have worked night and 
day to prepare a program which 
will fittingly mark the passing of 
the quarter-century mark in these 
annual gatherings of the indus- 
try. 

The first two days of the convention, 
October 17 and 18, will be devoted to 
Sectional Meetings. These meetings 
are always of great interest to depart- 
mental executives. 

Open with Section Meetings. 

Among the many interesting talks 
which will be featured at these meet- 
ings is one on “The Model Packing 
Plant of 1930,” by Myrick D. Harding, 
general superintendent of Armour and 
Company, at the Operating Section 
meeting, Friday, October 17. 

Of especial interest to packinghouse 
chemists will be the two meetings de- 
voted to chemical problems of the in- 
dustry. Research conducted by the Re- 
search Laboratory of The Institute of 
American Meat Packers, founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson at the University of 
Chicago, will be discussed at these 
meetings. The first division of the 
Chemical Section will meet Friday, 
October 17, at 2:00 p.m.; the second 
division will meet Saturday, October 18, 
at 9:30 a.m. 

The program of the other sectional 
meetings, which include Engineering 
and Construction, Export Trade and 








ALL ABOARD FOR CHICAGO! 


Traffic, Accounting and Sales, Adver- 
tising and Public Relations will be of 
great interest. These sectional meet- 
ings are closed meetings to members 
only. 

The annual report of President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, remarks by F. S. 








Packers’ Convention 
Program 


Drake Hotel, Chicago. | 

Friday, October 17. | 
Sectional Meetings. 

Saturday, October 18. 
Sectional Meetings. 

Sunday, October 19. 
Registration and Reception. 

Monday, October 20. 
Convention Sessions, 10 a.m, and 


p.m. 
Dinner Dance and Entertainment, 
Drake Hotel, 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, October 21. 
Convention Sessions, 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. 
Wednesday, October 22. 
Seventh Conference of Major In- 
dustries at The University of Chi- 
cago, 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Dinner to Leaders of Education 
and Industry, at the Palmer House, 
7:00 p.m. 




















Snyder, Chairman of the Board, and 
the awarding of gold and silver service 
buttons are among the features of the 
first general session of the convention, 
on Monday, October 20. John A. Kotal, 
secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, will 
also speak at the opening session. 


The General Sessions. 


On Monday afternoon E. S. Bayard, 
editor-in-chief of the Capper-Harman- 
Slocum farm papers, will address the 
convention on “Trends in the Livestock 
Industry.” Mr. Bayard represents an 
important group of farm publications 
throughout the country and can be ex- 
pected to deal adequately with the live- 
stock situation. 

The remaining period of the Monday 
convention session will consist of a dis- 
cussion of the development of the In- 
stitute Plan. At this time winners of 
the Institute Awards for Ideas will be 
announced. The presentation of awards 
will be made by H. P. Henschien, chair- 
man of the Special Committee on 
Awards. 

“Experiments in Merchandising” and 
“Trends in Merchandising Meat” are 
the topics which will be discussed at 
the Tuesday morning session. 

Important subjects scheduled for the 
Tuesday afternoon session are trade 
practices, uniform inspection, and the 
election of officers. Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will comment on 
trade practices and uniform inspection. 

The Convention Program. 

The complete program of the gen- 

eral convention sessions and other con- 


vention events will be found on pages 
30-32. 
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October 11, 1930. 


Convention Program 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Morning Session, 10 a.m. 
Presiding, F. S. Snyder, Chairman of 
the Board. 
10:00—Opening Remarks, the Cha’‘r- 
man. 
10:15—Annual Report by President, 
Wm. Whitfield Woods. 
11:00—Report of Treasurer, Henry 
Neuhoff. 
11:10—Appointment of 
Committees. 
11:15—Greetings from the Retail 
Meat Industry, John A. Kotal, Secre- 
tary-Manager, National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers. 
11:35—Award of Gold 
Buttons, 


Convention 


and _ Silver 
Afternoon Session, 2 p.m. 

2:00—Address: Trends in the Live 
Stock Industry, E. S. Bayard, Editor- 
in-Chief, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 

INSTITUTE PLAN SESSION. 

Training—Development—Research 

2:20—Presentation of Awards, H. P. 
Henschien, Chairman, Special Commit- 
tee on Awards. 

2:35—An Opportunity for Members 
to Improve the Training of Their Per- 
sonnel, Howard C. Greer, Director, In- 
stitute of Meat Packing. 

2:50—Some Information about Vol- 
untary Meat Chains from Research Fi- 
nanced by the Institute and The Uni- 
versity of Chicage, E. L. Rhoades, Edi- 
tor “THE NEW ERA IN Focp DIstTRIBU- 
TION.” 

3:10-—-Some Information about Lard 
from Research by the Institute and 





CHIEF OF ALL CHAIN STORES. 


Albert H. Morrill, 
Grocery & Baking Co., 
chandising trends. 


president Kroger 
to talk on mer- 
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Others, W. Lee Lewis, Director, Re- 
search Laboratory of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 
3:30—Address—Current Trends in 
Business, J. O. McKinsey, President, 
J. O. McKinsey & Company. 
Monday Evening, 7 p.m. 

A dinner with dancing and entertain- 
ment will be held in the main dining 
room of the Drake Hotel. Tickets may 
be ordered in advance or obtained at 
the registration desk. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
Morning Session, 9:30 a.m. 
I. EXPERIMENTS IN MERCHANDISING. 

1. Firm Prices, Frank M. Firor, 
President, Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

2. Quick Frozen Packaged Meats, 
(to be announced). 

3. Fresh Packaged Meats, Samuel 
Slotkin, President, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation; and H. C. Bohack, 
President, H. C. Bohack Company. 

4. Grading Beef, Paul C. Smith, 
Swift & Company. 

II. TRENDS IN MERCHANDISING MEAT. 

1. In Chain Stores, A. H. Morrill, 
President, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company. 

2. In Individual Stores, S. Wester- 
feld, Chicago, Illinois. 

Afternoon Session, 2 p.m. 
I. TRADE PRACTICES. 


1. Progress and Problems in Trade 
Practices, John W. Rath, Chairman, 
Committee of Interpretation and Ap- 
peal. 

II. UNIFORM INSPECTION. 


Report of the Commission on Inspec- 
tion, by Oscar G. Mayer, Chairman 
(who operates a government inspected 
plant), and Geo. N. Meyer, Fried & 
Reinemann Co., Pittsburgh (who oper- 
ate under state inspection). 

III. COMMENT ON TRADE PRACTICES 

AND UNIFORM INSPECTION. 


Some Observations by the Chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Dr. John R. Mohler. 

IV. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND 

ELECTION. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

The Seventh Conference of Major In- 
dustries will be held on Wednesday, 
October 22, at the University of Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity and the Institute, with the co- 
operation of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the Commercial Club of 
Chicago and the Industrial Club of Chi- 
cago. “The Current Situation” is the 
subject of the Conference. 

Nationally-known executives of im- 
portant industries will represent Amer- 
ican industry at the Conference. Each 
will discuss the current situation in his 
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SPEAKS FOR THE RAILROADS. 


W. B. Storey, president of the Santa 
Fe, will speak at the Conference of Ma- 
jor Industries, 
industry. 
ence: 


The program of the Confer- 


Morning Session, 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, President, The University of Chi- 
cago. 

Steel, George M. Verity, President, 
American Rolling Mill Company. 

Petroleum, R. C. Holmes, President, 
The Texas Company. 

Electricity, Matthew S. Sloan, Presi- 
dent, New York Edison Company. 

Agriculture, (speaker to be 
nounced). 

Luncheon Session. 

Those attending the Conference will 
be the guests of the University at a 
buffet luncheon immediately after the 
close of the morning session. 

Afternoon Session, 2:00 p.m. 

Rubber, Harvey S. Firestone, jr., 
Vice President, The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company. 

Merchandising, 
nounced). 

Railroads, “Ten Years After,” W. B. 
Storey, President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. 

Communication, M. H. Aylesworth, 
President, The National Broadcasting 
Company. 

THE PACKERS’ BANQUET. 

Julius H. Barnes and Glenn Frank 
will be the principal speakers at the 
Dinner to Leaders in Education and 
Industry, which will be held Wednesday 
evening, October 22, at the Palmer 
House, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, with the 


an- 


(speaker to be an- 
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cooperation of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, the Commercial Club of 
Chicago and the Industrial Club of Chi- 
cago. 

Industrial leaders and distinguished 
educators from all parts of the country 
will attend. 

Mr. Barnes will speak as a represen- 
tative of American business. As Chair- 
man of the Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, he is 
probably one of the best known busi- 
ness men in the country. “The General 
Business Situation” will be the title of 
his address. 

Glenn Frank is president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and will speak 
as a representative of the American 
field of education. Mr. Frank is one 
of our most distinguished educators, 
and has gained a nation-wide reputa- 
tion through his lecture tours and 
through the fearless attitude which he 
has displayed toward important ques- 
tions of social and industrial signifi- 
cance. 

A feature of the dinner will be the 
presentation of the guests of honor. 
Guests at the dinner will include out- 
standing figures in the industrial and 
educational world. Although definite 
invitations were issued only recently, 
acceptances received to date include the 
following: 

Edward C. Elliot, President, Purdue 
University. 

Robert S. Shaw, President, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture & Applied 
Sciences. 

Wm. Lowe Bryan, President, Indiana 
University. 





RADIO CHIEF TO SPEAK. 


M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., to talk at the 
Conference of Major Industries. 
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George M. Verity, President, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company. 

W. B. Storey, President, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

Carl R. Gray, President, Union Pa- 
cific System. 

John T. Pirie, President, 
Pirie, Scott & Company. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher, New York 
Times. 

U. S. Senator Arthur Capper, pub- 
lisher, Capper Publications. 

Charles W. Nash, President, the Nash 
Motors Company. 

Samuel Insull, Chairman, Common- 
wealth Edison Company. 

Adolph Zukor, President, Paramount- 
Publix Corporation. 

Adolph Lewisohn, 
Lewisohn & Sons. 

In addition men like the following 
have reserved the date for the dinner: 
Chas. M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Chas. E. Mitchell, National City Bank, 
New York; Walter B. Chrysler; New- 
comb Carlton, President, Western 
Union; Julius Rosenwald; E. T. Sams, 
J. C. Penney Co.; E. J. Buffington, Illi- 
nois Steel Co.; Arthur Reynolds, Illinois 
Merchants Bank; S. W. Reyburn, Presi- 
dent, Lord & Taylor, New York. 

World Famous Operatic Stars Will 

: Entertain. 

Yvonne Gall, internationally-known 
artist and leading soprano of the Paris 
Grand Opera and the Opera Comique, 
Paris, will sing at the dinner. Miss 
Gall has sung with most of the im- 
portant opera companies of the world, 
including the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Covent Garden, La Scala, and the 
Ravinia Opera Company. Miss Gall is 
making a limited number of appear- 
ances while she is in this country. 

Edward Johnson, great Canadian 
tenor, also will sing at the dinner. Mr. 


Carson, 


President, A. 


Johnson is one of the leading artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York City, and of Ravinia. 


CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT. 
Monday Evening, October 20. 


A dinner with dancing and entertain- 
ment at 7:00 p.m. in the main dining 
room of the Drake Hotel. Members 
and associate members of the Institute 
and their guests are invited to come 
and bring the ladies of their immediate 
families. 

Tuesday, October 21. 


A special trip for the ladies at 2:00 
p.m. to the Adler Planetarium and the 
Shedd Aquarium. 

A Theatre Party for the ladies at 
7:45 p.m. Ladies from outside of Chi- 
cago and suburbs will be guests of the 
Institute. Ladies living in Chicago 
may secure tickets at box office prices. 


Wednesday Evening, October 22. 


Formal Dinner to Leaders in Educa- 
tion and Industry in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Palmer House, southwest 
corner Monroe Street and Wabash 
Avenue, at 7:00 p.m. Members, Asso- 
ciate Members, and their guests, and 
ladies of their immediate families are 
eligible to attend. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


Reduced railroad fares on the cer- 
tificate plan will be available to mem- 
bers, provided 150 certificates are pre- 
sented for validation at Chicago. Each 
member should be sure to deposit his 
certificate at the registration desk as 
soon as he reaches Chicago. The re- 
duced rate will apply on return trans- 
portation purchased at Chicago. 

— fe 

Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Meat Packers Ask for the Same Privileges 
As Other Food Distributors 


If a cereal manufacturer is 
permitted to distribute meats, 
why can’t a meat packer dis- 
tribute groceries? 


This might be called the kernel 
of the packers’ argument for 
modification of the _ so-called 
‘packers’ consent decree,” by 
which in 1920 certain meat pack- 
ers agreed (under political pres- 
sure) not to handle unrelated food 
lines. 


Packers propose to show that 
food distribution conditions have 
changed since they were per- 
suaded to sign this agreement. 


If there was any logic in the 
prohibition in 1920, they will try 
to show that there is no economic 
justification for it now. 


These packers—Armour and Com- 
pany and Swift & Company—filed a 
petition a year ago for permission to 
present such proofs, and the hearing 
on the petition began on October 7 at 
Washington, D. C., before Justice Bailey 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 

Supporting and Opposing. 

Supporting the packers in their pe- 
tition are all the leading livestock pro- 
ducers associations of the country, 
which see injury to their interests 
through this handicap to their distribu- 
tion system. 

Opposing these packers are the whole- 
sale grocers’ associations, which fear 
the competition of efficient packer dis- 
tributing organizations, and the meat 
retailers’ organization, which is afraid 
the packers may want to go into the 
retail business. 

The decree, entered in 1920 on a con- 
sent agreement between the then five 
large packers and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, prevented 
these packers from engaging in the 
wholesale distribution of food products 
other than meat and barred them from 
the retailing of meat and other food 
products. It required also that they 
divest themselves of their holdings in 
public stockyards, market papers, junc- 
tion railroads, public cold storage ware- 
houses and similar businesses with 
which they had become affiliated. 

What Packers Will Show. 

Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel for 
the packers, made the opening state- 
ment to the court on October 7, calling 
attention to the prohibitions contained 


in the decree and to the petition of the 
packers for modification to permit them 
to own and operate retail markets, to 
own interests in stockyards companies 
and terminal railroads, and to deal in 
the food products which the decree now 
prohibits them from dealing in. The 
petition of Swift & Company further 
asks that modification enable defendants 
to have interests in public cold storage 
warehouses and to sell fresh milk and 
cream. 

Harold B. Teegarden, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, told the court that the 
government would hold the packers to 
a strict proof of their right to have 
the decree modified, and would endeavor 
to show that any changes in mer- 
chandising conditions which have en- 
sued since the entry of the decree do 
not justify its modification. 

They Want to Intervene. 


At the outset of the case motions to 
intervene in the case, made on behalf 
of livestock associations and others, 
were denied. The National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association were al- 
ready intervenors in the suit. 

Those denied the right to intervene 
include the American National Live- 
stock Association, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, the Texas and South- 


western Cattle Raisers Association, the 
Kansas’ Livestock Association, the 
Eastern Meat Packers Association and 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

While intervention was denied, 
Justice Bailey granted the petitioners 
the right to file briefs to be based on 
and limited to the record, evidence and 
facts in the case. They will also be 
permitted to present witnesses. The 
denial was based on the practical diffi- 
culty involved in permitting interven- 
tions which delay the case, the court 
said. 

William C. Breed, counsel for the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
renewed the motion previously made by 
his association to dismiss the petitions 
of the packers. The court refused to 
pass on the motion on the ground that 
the matter had been presented and 
passed upon at a prior time. 

Edgar Watkins, representing the 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, told the court that his client would 
endeavor to show by evidence that the 
“conduct of the packers has been such 
as to estop them from seeking the 
equitable relief asked.” 


Putting Facts Into Record. 


In the course of the first two days 
of the hearing representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
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suucks ! NO LIVER. 
TONIGHT --- AND I'VE 
ALREADY BOUGHT 








—From the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal. 


MAYBE THIS IS WHAT SOME PEOPLE ARE AFRAID OF. 
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partment of Commerce were called to 
identify certain government reports and 
statistics. These included John F. Daly, 
assistant chief statistician of the Bu- 
reau of the Census and Clarence C. 
Batschelet, geographer of the bureau, 
also C. A. Burmcister of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Pointing to the fact that in 1929 the 
American food bill was $24,000,000,000, 
Attorney Frank J. Hogan for the pack- 
ers said that more than four-fifths of 
this food must be transported and dis- 
tributed from the place of origin to 
that of consumption. He said that since 
1920, the year in which the decree was 
entered, the number of chain stores has 
increased from 20,000 to approximately 
65,000. 

Growth of Chain Stores. 

“In no previous decade in our his- 
tory has there been such growth, such 
strengthening of corporations in the 
manufacture, wholesaling, distributing 
and retailing of food products,” he said. 
“An outstanding example is the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., which in 61 
years prior to 1920 had established ap- 
proximately 4,000 stores, and in the 10 
ensuing years had increased that num- 
ber to approximately 16,000 stores, 
while in the same decade it has built 
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up its annual sales from $190,000,000 
to $1,054,000,000.” 

The story of 3,000 food chain organi- 
zations with their strongly built capi- 
tal structures demonstrated that it 
would be impossible for the large pack- 
ers or anyone else to monopolize food 
products and crush competition, he said. 

As it has been announced that a large 
number of witnesses would be called, it 
is anticipated that the hearings will 
cover a period of several weeks. 

Another witness during the week was 
Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the 
“Prairie Farmer,” who gave it as his 
opinion that economies would be cffected 
in distribution through modification of 
the decree. He declared that the differ- 
ence between the prices paid the farmer 
for his products and the charges to the 
consumer was one of the important 
angles of the farm problem. 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, 
and William W. Spaid, Washington 
broker, were witnesses, the latter tes- 
tifying concerning an industrial man- 
ual. Counsel for the packers propose 
to introduce statistics to show the 
growth of chain store organizations 
which are claimed to benefit under the 
present form of the packers’ consent 
decree. 


a> 





State Chain Store Tax Law Trends 


With the steady expansion of chain 
distribution, the various states are 
gradually levying special taxes on the 
chain systems. Each state has its own 
type of taxation, and it is expected that 
the 1930-31 legislative season will see 
additional states initiating chain store 
tax laws. 

Georgia has a sales tax requiring 
payment of 1/10 per cent on wholesale 
sales, and 1/5 per cent on retail sales. 
The small retailer is protected by an 
exemption of $30,000. This may be 
claimed but once, as the law states that 
“a chain of stores is one business and 
but one exemption is permitted for the 
entire chain.” 

Kentucky’s law covers all stores, but 
is actually directed at the chains. Its 
sales tax requires stores with annual 
sales of less than $400,000 to pay but 
1/20 per cent. The percentage rises 
rapidly, and stores with sales of 
$1,000,000 annually must pay 1 per 
cent, or $10,000. Volume of various 
units under single ownership is added 
to obtain the highest tax ratio. 

Pennsylvania imposes upon retail 
dealers an annual license tax of $2 and 
1/10 per cent on gross volume of busi- 
ness. Wholesalers pay a $3 license fee 
and 1/30 per cent on gross volume. 
Connecticut has a “privilege tax” of 


1/10 per cent on manufacturers and re- 
tailers, .025 per cent on gross income 
of wholesalers and a minimum charge 
of $50 if a firm operates at a loss for 
one year. West Virginia’s “privilege 
tax” amounts to 1/5 per cent on gross 
income of retailers and 1/20 per cent 
on that of wholesalers, with an ex- 
emption of $10,000 worth of sales ap- 
plicable to both. 

In Delaware, unincorporated manu- 
facturers and merchants must pay 1 
per cent of gross income. Wholesalers 
pay .025 per cent. In Missouri, under 
the state law, Kansas City and St. 
Louis exact 1/10 per cent tax on the 
turnover of manufacturers and retailers 
only. 

— fe 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Safeway Stores report sales of $17,- 
974,158 for September, 1930, compared 
with $18,942,644 in the corresponding 
period of 1929. Sales for the nine 
months ended September amounted to 
> eta as against $159,374,501 in 
1 i 


American Stores report sales amount- 
ing to $10,301,000 for the four weeks 
ended September 27, 1930, compared 
with $10,379,000 during the same time 
in 1929. For the thirty-nine weeks 
ended September 27, sales were $104,- 
gi compared with $104,661,000 in 
1929. 
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The Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports sales 
for the four weeks ended September 6, 
1930, of $1,099,650, as compared with 
$1,156,730 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929, a decrease of 4.93 per cent. 


David Pender Grocery Co. reported 
sales for September of $1,191,858, 
against $1,202,717 in September, 1929, 
Sales for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to $11,407,661, 
against $11,307,785 in the same period 
of 1929. 


National Tea Co. reported sales for 
September of $6,850,862, against $7,- 
012,045 in September, 1929. In the nine 
months ended September 30, sales 
totaled $63,442,049 against $66,465,052 
in the same period of 1929. 

A new high record for September 
sales was set by the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. Sales for the 
month totaled $77,022,658 against $75,- 
245,845 for the same period last year, 
an increase of 2.36 per cent. Sales for 
the nine months ended September 30 
were $800,168,990, compared with $750,- 
945,457 for 1929, a gain of 6.55 per cent. 
The quantity of goods sold was 378,627 
tons against 336,309 for 1929. Figured 
by tonnage, sales for 1930 amounted to 
3,860,144 in compurison with 3,449,067 
last year. 

Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four weeks ended Sep- 
tember 27 were $19,930,175, as com- 
pared with $21,426,805 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. The company 
reported that sales on a per store basis 
had shown a slight gain of .31 per cent, 
the decrease for the chain as a whole 
being due to a lesser number of stores 
in operation. The company has closed 
408 stores. The company reported sales 
for the thirty-eight weeks and four 
days ended September 27 of $196,479,- 
070, against $209,552,933 for the same 
period of 1929, a decrease of 6.24 per 
cent. 

MacMarr Stores, Inc., have purchased 
a 7%-acre tract in Portland, Oreg., for 
the erection of the first of a series of 
centrally located warehouses designed 
to reduce the cost of distribution to the 
1,400 stores in the chain. Because of 
its central location on the Pacific 
Coast, Portland serves as something of 
a distributing point for the entire chain. 
The tract is in the Guild Lake district 
where highway, railway and ocean ter- 
minal facilities exist. Provision will be 
made for the storage of dry groceries, 
produce and semi-perishable vegetables. 
There will be air conditioned as well as 
refrigerated sections, also a 90 ft. load- 
ing dock which can be enclosed at night 
to provide a garage for trucks. 


———fe—— 


WHERE CHAIN DOLLAR GOES. 

For each dollar taken in by one gro- 
cery and meat chain, 77.25c goes to 
producers and manufacturers for food 
and merchandise and the cost of get- 
ting these items into the store, accord- 
ing to the president of the company. 
Two and one-eighth cents goes for rent; 
5c goes for taxes, %c goes for re- 
pairs and depreciation; %c goes for 
local advertising, largely in local news- 
papers; 4%c go to community chest 
funds, light and power, special contri- 
butions to local activities and other 
general local activities, the 2%c remain- 
ing go to profits, and out of this 
come dividinds and funds for expansion. 
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New Hog Dehairer Has Scraper Blades 
Directly Attached to Drums 


They kill from 4 to 6 million 
hogs a year in Denmark, and 
Danish bacon rules the British 
market. 


While America usually sets the 
pace for Europe in improved 
packinghouse methods, the thrifty 
Danes have studied labor econo- 
mies in connection with their ex- 
tensive hog-killing operations. 


A leading Danish packinghouse en- 
gineer, Theodore Gjerstrup, devised a 
mechanical hog-dehairing method which 
differs somewhat from American prac- 
tice, and which is in general use in Den- 
mark. 

This dehairer, in which scraper blades 
are attached directly to the drums of 
the machine, has now been introduced 
in the United States. 

A feature of the design of one type 
of hog-dehairing machines in use in 
American meat packing plants is the 
metal scraper or blade on a flexible 
arm. These scrapers are drawn across 
the animal being dehaired by the revo- 
lutions of a shaft to which the flexible 
arms are attached. As the scrapers are 
drawn across the animal they remove 
the hair, which has been softened pre- 
viously in a scalding tub. 

A hog-dehairing machine of new de- 
sign, recently placed on the market, 





differs essentially in a number of de- 
tails from those now in general use. 
The most radical departure is the elimi- 
nation of the flexible beater arms in 
the smaller machines and their limited 
use in the larger sizes. 

This machine, not as yet in general 
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principle of operation is shown in the 
accompanying sketches. 

The dehairer is built in three sizes 
for various hourly capacities, ranging 
from 60 to 250 hogs per hour. For 
larger capacities two machines are 
usually installed side by side, the lay- 
out being so planned that both ma- 
chines are served from one scalding tub. 

This arrangement, it is said, gives a 
flexibility to operations that aids in 
keeping costs low. When killing is 
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HOW THE NEW-TYPE H¢ 
In the machines of small capacity two 
of larger capacities, such as is shown in t 


1G SCRAPER OPERATES. 


scraper drums are used. In the machines 
he sketch, a shaft to which scrapers with 


flexible arms is attached is also used. The hogs are fed into and delivered from the 


machine automatically. 


use in meat plants in this country, is 
used extensively in Europe and South 
It is of Danish design. Its 


| 


America. 


DELIVERY END OF DANISH HOG DEHAIRER. 
This machine, installed in the plant of the Drovers Packing Co., Chicago, IIl., 


has a capacity of 150 hogs per hour. 
are rigidly attached is clearly shown. 
to flexible arms, 


One of the two drums on which the scrapers 
Above this drum are the scrapers attached 


heavy both machines are used. When 
fewer hogs are coming through, one ma- 
chine can be shut down, with a cor- 
responding saving in power and in wear 
and tear on equipment. Each model 
of the machine will handle a hog of any 
size. 

In the smaller sizes the machine con- 
sists essentially of two drums to which 
are attached rows of scraper blades. In 
the larger sizes a revolving shaft to 
which flexible beater arms are attached 
is also used. 

How Scraper Blades are Applied. 

Hogs passing through the machine 
rest directly on the drums, no support- 
ing arms being used. The direct con- 
tact of the hogs with the drum results 
in a pulling and scraping application of 
the blades. The blades are of special 
shape, and their pressure against the 
carcass is in direct proportion to the 
weight of the animal. These features 
and the relative location and speed of 
the drums practically eliminates cut- 
ting or other injury to the hogs, it is 
claimed. 

All models of the machine are auto- 
matic in operation. The automatic 
throw-in lifts the hogs from the scald- 
ing tank and delivers them to the ma- 
chine. After dehairing, the hogs are 
automatically ejected to the gambrelling 
bench. A clutch is provided to delay 
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throwing out the carcass in case certain 
hogs in the day’s kill require more 
scraping than the general average. 

Power required to drive these de- 
hairers ranges from 3 h.p. for the small- 
est machine, with a capacity of 60 hogs 
per hour, to 15 h.p. for the largest, 
which has a capacity of 250 hogs per 
hour. 

The machine is known as the Danish 
hog dehairer and is being distributed 
by J. W. Hubbard of Chicago, formerly 
general sales manager of the Mechani- 
cal Manufacturing Co. 

—— Yo 
FOOD STORE FACTS IN CENSUS. 

Food stores do more than one-fourth 
of the entire retail business in Trenton, 
N. J., according to the recent federal 
Census of Distribution. There were 938 
food stores doing an annual business of 
$18,589,196, out of the total retail busi- 
ness of approximately $70,000,000, in 
1929. The 533 grocery stores do an an- 
nual business of $11,555,691. More than 
half of this, or $6,231,502, is done in 
132 local units of national and sectional 
chains. 

Many of the grocery stores include 
meat departments. In addition there 
were 74 meat markets in Trenton with 
sales in 1929 of $2,601,627. There were 
107 eating places in the city doing a 
business of $1,763,565. 

In Pueblo, Colo., chain stores played 
a much less important part in retail 
food distribution. Here the food busi- 
ness amounted in 1929 to $5,377,340, 
$4,264,450 being done in 178 grocery 
stores, many of which contained meat 
markets. In addition there were 14 
meat markets independent of grocery 
stores. These did a total business of 
$583,121. The city has 60 eating places, 
doing a business of $708,529. 

fe 
MEATS GO BIG IN SYRACUSE. 


Meat and other foods enjoy an im- 
portant place in both the wholesale and 
retail business of Syracuse, N. Y., ac- 
cording to the preliminary report of 
the Census of Distribution for that 
city. 

Wholesalers net sales for all classes 
of establishments totaled $105,023,128, 
the grocery trade accounting for 19.9 
per cent, or practically one-fifth of this, 
and the meat trade next with sales 
amounting to $11,876,006. There were 
12 wholesale distributors of meats and 
meat products, the average sales per 
establishment being the largest for any 
line of wholesale business in the city 
with the exception of automobiles. 

The city contains 3,017 retail stores 
of all kinds doing a business of $131,- 
109,298 in 1929. Of this number there 
were 156 meat markets, whose 1929 
business totaled $5,678,636, the sales 
per store being considerably larger than 
in the 667 grocery stores, whose total 
business for the year amounted to 
$15,461,222. Meat was sold in many of 
these stores also. 

Of the total number of retail outlets 
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2,675 are independent stores, 231 units 
of sectional and national chains, and 
111 local chains and branch systems. 

The city has 261 restaurants and 
eating places. These did a business of 
$6,267,619 during the year. 

oo 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
pany has reported net profits for the 
year ended August 31, totaling $3,210,- 
000, after charges and Federal taxes. 
This compares with $2,547,137 for the 
preceding year. 

The consolidated net income of 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co. for 
1930 will be equivalent to approximate- 
ly $2 a share on the 131,349 common 
shares outstanding, according to the 
estimate of E. J. Engel, president. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
Swift International, held October 4, an 
extra dividend of $1.00 a share was de- 
clared, payable November 15 to stock- 
holders of record October 15, 1930. In 
the opinion of the directors, the finan- 
cial position of Compania Swift Inter- 
nacional warrants a further distribution 
to the shareholders at this time. The 
earnings for the year 1930 to date 
compare favorably with those for the 
same period in 1929. It is expected 
that the annual report of the company 
will be issued about February 16, 1931. 


—-- fe 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
October 8, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on October 1, or nearest previous 
date: 


Sales. High. iaw. —Close.— 
Week ended Oct. Oct. 
Oct. 8 —Oct. 8.— 8. A, 
Amal. Leather... 100 2 2 2 2% 
oy, idvdt \Weahew lakkha - ekenors 20 
Amer, H. & L. 500 3 3 3 3 
ee ee (eck Abdée > wedba chou 20% 
Amer. Stores .. 2,800 42 41% 41% 2% 
Armour A...... 9,900 416 + 4 4% 
ar Ghiesences ,600 23 25 a 2% 
Do. Pfd...... 800 544% 54 54% 0D 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,300 76 75% 76 72% 
REE DE sexe sends  aegas- «acu 2% 
Beechnut Pack. 800 52 51% «4552 525% 
Do th. sie. paeKs Cases , (Gkee'k 70 
ED Mss cane  peees duces Sanes 50 
SD PPYerrer. $Gsis, NWORS  Seeee: eeeue 19 
Chick C. Oil... 300 15% 15% 15% 16 
Childs Co....... 4,400 48% 2 2 45 


Cudahy Pack... 1,700 41% 41% ‘41% 40% 


& 
First Nat. Strs. 3,500 50% 50% 50% 51 
Gen, Foods ....32,700 53% 52% 52% 53% 
Gobel Co....... 6,400 61% 5% 5% 6% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 80 119% 119% 119% 119% 
Do. New .... 2,070 200 200 200 200% 
Hormel, G. A.. 250 28 28 28 28 


Hygrade Food.. 8,100 4% 4% 4% 5 

Kroger G. & B.27,800 28 26% 27% 28% 
Libby McNeill. .16,600 14 18% 18% 12% 
McMarr Strs... 1,000 12% 12% 12% = 12% 


Cen Sach Qesne geese | seo 4% 
Mickleberry Co. 500 14 14 14 13% 
M. & H. Pfd... 600 28 28 28 2836 


Morrell & Co... 600 54 52% 52% 54% 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. .... 


Rath Pack..... 00 20% 20% #20% # 21 
Safeway Strs... 8,000 65 63 63 67% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 30 «694 94 94 951% 


Do. 7% Pfd.. 180 103 108 103 98 


Pe EE ode “séas acess sabes <edee 18 
Pe Ee EEL, Suis etvde vumen sh0od 9% 
Swift & Co.New 8,100 29% 28% 29 28% 
Do. Intl...... 14,850 34% 33 84%, 32% 
Trunz Pork..... 400 «17 17 17 18 
te ce) Skene Saaen  saeee 33% 
U. S. Leather.. 1,300 7 7% 7 1% 
i ae 11% #=%1% %&4Uus%i 10% 
i Ae. ths skben) pakes sak 77 
Wesson Oil 1,700 24% 24% 24% 25 
. Pfd...... 1,100 56% 58 5614 
Wilson & Co... 1,500 3% 2% 8% 2% 
— ree 800 7% 7% 7% 7 
et. ae 600 42% 42% 42% 42 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The International Provision Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., will begin construction 
at once on a new $100,000 warehouse 
and meat plant, which will be ready for 
occupancy about November 25. 


The Federal Packing Co., Cleveland, 
O., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. Incorporators 
are Maurice Weigle, Geo. J. Miller, and 
Robert E. Fisher. This is a reorgani- 
zation of the company. 


Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
have under construction a new beef 
house which will be completed by Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. The new building is of 
the modern type, and will have equip- 
nee of the latest and most up-to-date 

ind. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
have leased space for a new branch 
office in the Barr & Creelman building, 
Rochester, N. Y. All sales for New 
York State and part of Pennsylvania 
will be made through the Rochester 
branch. 


The Selma Provision Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has leased the plant for- 
merly operated by the Selma Packing 
Co., and will manufacture sausage and 
other packinghouse products. S. T. 
Kelley and A. W. Ansley, both of 
Montgomery, Ala., are partners in the 
new enterprise. 


ee ae 


“NEW COMPETITION” PROSPERS. 


Reports from Battle Creek, Mich., are 
that the Kellogg Company, cereal man- 
ufacturers, are operating their plants 
on a three-shift, 24-hour basis, with a 
working force of 2,500 greater than a 
year ago. A 5-day basis has been es- 
tablished, which will permit employ- 
ment of 300 additional men. 

Standard Brands, Inc. recently an- 
nounced the opening of five new coffee- 
roasting plants at Cleveland, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Dallas and Birmingham, 
making a total capacity of 87,000,000 
pounds a year. Additional plants are 
under consideration. Expansion was 
necessitated, according to President 
Joseph Wilshire, by increased demand 
for the product of Chase & Sanborn, 
the coffee subsidiary of Standard 
Brands, and to carry out the company’s 
plan for delivery to grocers twenty- 
four hours after roasting. To deliver 
the coffee as soon after roasting as 
possible, it was found necessary to have 
plants in strategical delivery centers 
to cover the surrounding territory in 
the shortest possible time. 


——— &—_—_ 


CUT PRICES ON SYLPHRAP. 


The Sylvania Industrial Corporation 
has announced a price reduction on 
Sylphrap, effective October 1, 1930. 
According to company officials, the re- 
duction was made possible by increased 
use of the product. Headquarters of the 
corporation are at 122 East 42nd st., 
New York City. 
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Put Your Money to Work 


Analyses of the current and prospec- 
tive business situation have resulted in 
a belief that recovery is slowed up by 
hesitancy to buy on the part of busi- 
ness, industry and those having avail- 
able funds or who are in position to 
secure money at moderate rates. 

That a great many people have 
money, but are keeping it until what 
they believe to be a more propitious 
time to spend, is evidenced by a report 
of the Federal Reserve system that de- 
posits of member banks have increased 
$1,494,000,000 
months, and recent reports that indicate 
a $700,000,000 gain in savings accounts 
during the past seven months. 


during the last six 


Of course much of the gain in de- 
posits of member federal reserve banks 
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may be attributed to low activity in the 
stock market. But a great deal more 
is due to hesitancy on the part of those 
having available funds to use them to 
promote business. The same is true 
of the salaried worker and the wage 
earner. Indication of his reluctance to 
spend is found in an increase in sav- 
ings accounts. 

Some of the best economic thinkers in 
the country disagree with the idea that 
the current low condition in business 
psychological, feeling that 
Whether 
or not this is true, there seems little 
doubt that the hesitancy to buy on the 


part of those in control of funds is a 


is largely 
distinct factors are present. 


very strong adverse influence. 

One of the country’s leading bankers 
recently made the following significant 
statement: 

“It pays to be cautious at the peak 
of business activitiy, but the smart man 
is an optimist when conditions are 
blackest, for a change is inevitable.” 

While unemployment has been greater 
during the past year than in other 
years, the actual percentage of workers 
without income is very small compared 
to the percentage of those earning a 
steady income. The disposition on the 
part of most of the public has been to 
think of the unemployed, rather than 
of the great army of employed. 


Packers know their product has 
moved into distributive channels very 
well throughout the past year, although 
price has been a consideration at all 
times. This was a direct reflection of 
the conservatism which has resulted in 
building up the largest savings deposits 
in the history of the country and vast 
deposits in other banks. 

All things considered, it would seem 
the actual basic situation is a good deal 
better than general opinion credits it 
with being. Every business man will 
be helping a lot if he does his part 
toward putting money to work, rather 
than permitting himself to help along 
the gloomy ones. 

Needed new construction and plant 
betterments and overhauling can be 
done advantageously at this time, and 
at a decided saving in many instances. 
And doing these things now may save 
time and inconvenience later when the 
plant is busier. 
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Not Safe to Buy on Price 

Not so many years ago, when fuel 
and labor were cheaper and the spread 
between production costs and selling 
prices wider, the first cost of a machine 
or piece of equipment was of consid- 
erable importance. 

Even today many packers are very 
liable to be influenced in their choice 
of equipment by the price asked for it. 
But more and more meat plant execu- 
tives responsible for results are being 
forced to view equipment purchases 
from an angle in which maintenance 
and unit production costs overshadow 
other considerations. 

Quantity production methods, in- 
creasing competition and a narrowing 
of the profit spread are the reasons. 
Unit costs are dependent on the quan- 
tity of production, and therefore on the 
sturdiness and general good design of 
the equipment. 

A breakdown in one department is 
not only an expensive occurrence in 
itself, but it may seriously disarrange 
production in other departments as 
well. The result is often increased unit 
costs all down the line. 

What is the life of a machine? What 
will be the 
period? What is its rate of produc- 
tion? What will be the unit cost of 
production over the expected life of the 


maintenance over this 


equipment ? 

These are the questions the packer 
wants answered. These figures—and 
not simply first cost—are now consid- 
erations most liable to influence the 
far-sighted packer in his choice. 

The cost to maintain equipment adds 
nothing to the quality or salability of 
products. It is an expense that cannot 
be recovered by increasing the selling 
price of the merchandise. 

Replacement costs are in the same 
class. A premature replacement is just 
as much a loss as is continued oper- 
ation of equipment that has outlived 
its usefulness. 

A few hundred dollars, more or less, 
spread over the life of the equipment, 
is of little moment in the cost of equip- 
ping a department. But it is of con- 
siderable importance if it secures better 
design and construction, prevents need- 
less expenditures for maintenance, and 


keeps unit production cost low. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Along with fresh pork sausage comes 
the demand for the smoked product. A 
sausage maker wants to produce coun- 
try style smoked sausage. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a country style smoked sau 
sage. Should this be made of all pork? What is 
Is it linked? Please 
xive us a good formula and all the information 
you can regarding its preparation. 


this sausage stuffed in? 


A popular formula for country style 
smoked sausage includes 80 per cent 
pork and 20 per cent beef. However, 
it can be made of all pork, being made 
up just as a fancy pork sausage would 
be and then given a slow cold smoke. 

Formula.—The beef and pork formula 
is handled as follows: 

80 lbs. strictly fresh pork trimmings, 

85 per cent lean 
20 lbs. fresh boneless beef. 
Curing and seasoning materials: 
2 Ibs. 8 oz. salt 
10 oz. ground white pepper 
4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 oz. ground nutmeg 

1% oz. ground ginger 

2 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter. 

As with fresh pork sausage, 
some classes of trade dislike the high 
seasoning. In this case the nutmeg and 
ginger can be omitted. Where pepper 
and salt only are used, a small quantity 
of onion is often added. Some manu- 
facturers use a touch of garlic, depend- 
ing on the trade they serve. Commer- 
cial mixed seasoning, prepared espe- 
cially ior different sausages, can be 
purchased from reliable houses. 

All pork trimmings should be care- 
fully inspected to see that they are 
strictly fresh. They should be re- 
trimmed and care should be taken to 
see that they contain the right propor- 
tion of lean. 

The pork trimmings are ground 
through the 5/32-in. plate and the beef 
through the 7/64-in. plate. 

Weigh off the proper proportions of 
pork and beef and put in the mixer, 
adding seasoning and curing materials 
and not more than 10 lbs. of crushed 
ice. Mix for five minutes, so the dry 
materials and the crushed ice will be 
thoroughly mixed with the meat. 

Stuffing.—Stuff in medium hog cas- 
ings. Some do not link this sausage, but 
others link it off in 3%%-in. lengths, 
knotting the ends of the casings to pre- 
vent the meat from working out. 

All careful workmen require that a 
pan be available for any meat that 
drops from the stuffer or casings and 
another for scrap casings, ends, etc. 


The meat on the bench should be gath- 
ered up quickly and mixed with that in 
the truck. It must not be allowed to 
accumulate on the bench or in the pan 
for any lcngth of time. 

Then puncture the casings to prevent 
air pockets between the casings and the 
meat. Hang the sausages on trucks 
promptly as linked. When the truck is 
filled, put it under an overhead cold 
water spray and let the spray run for 
several minutes. 

Next take the sausage to the cooler, 
spread on trucks or in hanging sections, 
and leave it there overnight at a tem- 
perature of 36 to 40 degs. F. The next 
morning let the sausage hang in natural 
temperatures for about two hours, to 
dry off. 

Smoking.—Then take to the smoke- 
house, the temperature of which is 115 
to 120 degs. and carry at this tempera- 
ture in a slow cold smoke for 3 to 4 
hours. It is not necessary for the prod- 
uct to have a heavy smoked color. 

The product is then taken to the sau- 
sage storage cooler at a temperature of 
50 to 55 degs. and allowed to cool off. 

This product must not be packed in 
anticipation of orders, but it can be 
packed two or three hours after it 
leaves the smokehouse if it is to be 
shipped promptly. It should not be 
made a long time in advance of sales. 
Manufacture should be regulated to 
sales demand. 

~~~ 

Do you use this page to get your 

questions answered? 
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Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 

Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.”” I am a su 
scriber to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 




















Animal Gland Yields 


A packer slaughtering all classes of 
livestock asks regarding the yield of 
glands. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us the standard yield on some of 
the more common animal glands used for pharma- 
ceutical purposes? 

In order to prepare one pound of a 
finished glandular product it is neces- 
sary to utilize a large number of glands. 
For example, it takes 180 cattle to fur- 
nish enough pituitary glands to make 
1 lb. of fresh product, and 5 lbs. of the 
fresh product make 1 lb. of the dry 
product. Therefore it requires the 
glaxds of 900 cattle to make 1 lb. of 
finished pituitary substance. 

The finished dried product, made 
from the suprarenal glands of cattle, 
requires the giancs from 25,000 cattle. 

The yield of some of the more 
common glands is as follows: 


No. of animals 
No, per Ib. Lbs. fresh — por Ib. 


fresh per Ib. dry finished prod, 
Pituitary (entire 
gland) 180 5 900 
Posterior pituitary 
(lobe) 2,000 6 12,000 
Ovary (cow) 80 6 480 
Ovary (hog) 144 6 864 
Ovary (sheep) oO 6 3,600 
Corpus luteum 
(cow) SO 20 1,600 
Parathyroid 600 6 3,600 
Suprarenal (beef) 30-40 6380 25,200 
—_q@——_ 


Whitewash for Floors 


One packer wants to know what ad- 
vantage there is in whitewashing floors. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We understand cne packer whitewashes the floor 
in his pork cutting room. Inasmuch as white- 
wash is not a lasting covering, what are the ad- 
vantages in using it? 

One large meat packer whitewashes 
the floor in his pork cutting room once 
a week, usually after cleaning up on 
Saturday. The whitewash is applied 
by spraying. 

Two things are sought. One is a 
better appearance of the room; the 
other is better sanitation. While it is 
true that whitewash on floors soon 
wears off, it does brighten up a room 
and adds to its general good appear- 
ance. It is inexpensive and the labor 
cost of applying it is low when a spray- 
ing machine is used. 

This packer says that a coat of white- 
wash also aids greatly to sweeten the 
room and eliminate odors. The white- 
wash used in this plant is a simple 
mixture of unslacked lime and water. 

—~ fe - 
Watch the Wanted page for openings. 
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Killing Fats in Lard 


Lard made from fats which include 
killing fats has an unpleasant odor, ac- 
cording to the experience of one packer. 
He asks for advice in getting rid of it. 
He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are rendering our gut fat from hogs sepa- 
rate from the regular back fat and leaf for ren- 
dered lard. We produce only the open kettle 
rendered. 

At first we were rendering it all together, being 
as careful as possible and not adding too much 
gut fat in accordance with the amount of other 
fat used. But still we could not get rid of a few 
complaints on account of bad odor and taste when 
fried. 

The present gut fat rendered has been selling 
slow at a very low price, but did improve our 
other lard considerably. 

Is there anything we could add in rendering to 
overcome this gut fat taste? 

Gut fat is a rather indefinite term, 
but is generally assumed to include 
both caul and ruffle fat. Its use in lard 
should not impart odors if the fat is 


handled carefully. 


Care should be taken to see that the 
contents of the intestines do not get on 
this fat. It should be washed and the 
operator should be certain that it is 
clean before it goes into the rendering 
tank. 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced 
with the fat between the black guts. 
These break easily, and if the contents 
get on the fat a very unpleasant odor 
is imparted. When this happens this 
fat should be sent to inedible. 


It is well to hash these fats before 
cooking. If they are not hashed it is 
possible that the unpleasant odor comes 
from burning the fat during the ren- 
dering process. The object in hashing 
is to have the fat in smaller pieces, so 
it will render out better. The fat should 
be chilled to hash well. 


If these precautions are taken in the 
handling of the fat, then it should not 
be necessary to sell at a discount lard 
made from fat in which the caul and 
ruffle.is included. 


—--— fe --— 
NEW FROZEN MEAT GRADES. 


Sausage, rump roast, boiling beef and 
stewing lamb have been added to the 
list of thirty “frigid” meat cuts being 
marketed by the Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co. in Muncie, Ind. Sales experience in 
that city, as in many others, is indicat- 
ing the need for more than one grade 
of meat, a large percentage of buyers 
finding it difficult to pay the price for 
the very highest grade of frozen meat, 
just as they find it impossible to buy 
this grade of fresh meat. The Indian- 
apolis Abattoir Co. plans, therefore, to 
include in its “frigid” meats a good 
grade that can be marketed at approxi- 
mately 25 per cent under the price of 
the fancy grades. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 
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CONTROLLED UNIT HEATING. 


During the past several years the 
portable, self-controlled cooling unit has 
found considerable application in the 
meat packing industry. These units con- 
sist essentially of coils, which contain the 
cooling medium, and a fan inclosed in 
a metal housing. In operation the fan 
draws the warm air in at the bottom 
of the housing, pulls it over the coils 
and discharges it through ducts at the 
top of the housing. 

The advantages of this method of re- 
frigeration are closer control of tem- 
temperature and air circulation, posi- 
tive cooling and a degree of humidity 
in the cooler that aids in keeping prod- 
uct in good condition. The ease of in- 
stallation of such a unit adds to its 
usefulness. 

Units of this general design, using 
steam in the coils in place of a refrig- 
erant, have been used to heat indus- 
trial buildings for many years. As a 
matter of fact, the unit was adapted to 








HEATER WITH NEW FEATURES. 


The temperature of the outgoing air is 
kept as low as possible consistent with 
producing the room temperature required. 
The purpose of such control is to secure 
a long horizontal movement of heated air 
and its even spread through the space to 
be heated. This heater, known as the 
super-control heat diffusing unit, is man- 
ufactured by the York Heating and Ven- 
tilating Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cooling long after it had proved its 
effectiveness as a heater. 

Of interest to meat plant executives 
and engineers is a unit heater which 
embodies new control features and 
which, it is stated, results in a greater 
degree of heating efficiency than has 
been obtainable heretofore. 

The principle of operation is that the 
necessary heat output of the unit shall 
be mixed with room temperature air 
within the heater. In this way, the re- 
sulting mixture is always held at the 
lowest possible final temperature con- 
sistent with producing the required 
room temperature. 

In effect, sliding scale of leaving air 
temperature is achieved. This is always 
balanced to meet heating requirements. 
The point is emphasized that an air 
stream carrying the necessary heat con- 
tent is most easily held in the lower 
areas when the temperature of the mix- 
ture is maintained at the lowest possible 
temperature. The hotter the leaving 
air stream, the more vigorous is its 
tendency to rise. By tempering the 
heated air within the heater it is possi- 
ble to reduce this tendency to a mini- 
mum. 

The same principle of high velocity 
discharge has been followed in this 
unit as has been featured in the manu- 
facturer’s units in the past, the state- 
ment being made that high velocity, 
combined with the least possible ten- 
dency of the heated air to rise, results 
in a long horizontal movement of the 
leaving air and permits it to spread 
more evenly. 

No throttling of the steam valve is 
necessary, it is said.» The unit operates 
with full steam pressure on the coils 
at all times. The heater is furnished 
with either manual or automatic con- 
trol. 

-—--f 


SPEED OF MACHINERY. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

Revolutions per minute of machinery 
can be checked by simply listening to 
the tick of a watch and at the same 
time watching the rotating member of 
the machine that is being checked. 

Most watches tick 300 times per min- 
ute. Therefore, by means of your 
watch you can easily check any meat 
plant machine that must rotate 300, 
200, 100, 50, or 30 times per minute, or 
any other number of times divisible 
into 300. Try it and you will agree 
that it is very easy. 

For an odd number of r. p. m., not 
divisible into 300, a pendulum can be 
made quickly by tying a weight onto 
the end of a cord. Suspend the weight 
and experiment with the length of the 
cord until it is “just right,” giving you 
as many oscillations per minute as 
there should be r. p. m. Then fasten 
the cord at that length. 

You now have a permanent gauge 
for checking up the r. p. m. at any 
time. You can do your checking in a 
few seconds, whereas by other methods 
that are commonly used it usually takes 
much longer. 
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A complete installation by United. 


Get up-to-date information on 
Insulation at the Packers ? 
Convention, Chicago e 


UNDREDS of you packing plant owners and engineers are 
journeying to Chicago this year, seeking information on mod- 
ern plant equipment, and on how to reduce operating costs. 


In keeping with the policies of “United’s Service” to the indus- 
try, we have prepared a new handbook on insulation. It is chock 
full of modern, up-to-date insulation data. Complete specifications 
and blue prints of all types of construction are included. 

We urge you to call on us at the Convention, get acquainted, and whether 


or not you are going ahead with any insulation work, get one of these valuable 
handbooks. 


For you who can’t attend the Convention—drop us a line and we'll 
gladly send your copy of the handbook 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factories—Lyndhurst, N. J. 





ED. WARD SAYS: 


“The new methods of in- 
stalling insulation, particular- 
ly in connection with 
‘QUICK FREEZING,’ are 
very interesting. We invite 
you to stop in and discuss 
your insulation requirements. 
Our headquarters are at the 
Drake Hotel.” 


Japs 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


CANNED OR FROZEN POULTRY? 

Poultry packing will probably not in- 
volve itself in a war between the poul- 
try canner and the poultry freezer, said 
Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., in the 
course of an*address before the recent 
National Poultry Congress. 

The same packer will no doubt pro- 
duce canned chicken and quick-frozen 
chicken, each in considerable quantities, 
selling these two products in some in- 
stances to different classes of trade, 
but in many cases distributing both 
types of package to the same customer. 


Neither quick freezing nor canning 
poultry is practicable except on a large 
scale, Mr. Hormel said. In either case 
attractive packaging and the establish- 
ment of well-protected, nationally-ad- 
vertised brands is essential. In each 
case the package must be a consumer 
package. 

Quick-frozen products can be satis- 
factorily wrapped for much less than 
the cost of a can, he said. Therefore, 
economy would point to quick freezing, 
but the canned product has the advan- 
tage of convenience and is easy to pre- 
pare. 

———-&--— 

DUAL PURPOSE MEAT TRUCK. 

A number of different designs of re- 
frigerated truck bodies are being used 
in the meat packing industry. In 
some of these the entire interior is 
under refrigeration; in others partitions 
divide the body into refrigerated and 
non-refrigerated sections. 

The idea back of these latter designs 
is to cut down weight, and reduce re- 
frigerating and truck operat:ng costs. 
It is reasoned that inasmuch as many 
meat plant products can be delivered 
safely and in good condition without 
refrigeration, it is uneconomical to 
place them under refrigeration in the 
trucks. 

A truck body with a partition divid- 
ing it into two sections, the front one 
of which is refrigerated, has come on 
the market recently. The rear section 
may be used for any purpose. 

The refrigerator compartment main- 
tains an average temperature of from 
40 to 55 degs., depending on the fre- 
quency of icing service and the amount 
of salt used. The refrigerator space is 
49 in. long, 49 in. wide, and 53 in. high. 
Two-inch walls of sealed insulation 
consisting of ply-wood, scutan paper, 
dry zero, another layer of scutan paper, 
pressed wood and galvanized iron sur- 
round the refrigeration space. All 


points are sealed with an asphaltum 
composition. 

Entrance to the refrigerator com- 
partment is through a 22-in. door on 
the right side of the body. This door 
is sealed by expansion strips forced in 
place by springs and is fitted on the 
outside with a compression type handle. 
The refrigerator door opening is sealed 
with a 12-in. hinge baffle at the bottom. 
This keeps cold air from rushing out 
whenever the door is opened. 

Location of the brine tank is on the 
left wall. This is fitted with a hatch 





TWO-COMPARTMENT MEAT TRUCK. 


This body contains two compartments, 
the front one of which is refrigerated. 
The rear one is uninsulated and unrefrig- 
erated. It is manufactured by Hercules 
Products, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


type of deck door for convenience in 
icing. There is a drip pan and the 
drain pipe passes through the floor. 

The rear compartment, used for gen- 
eral purposes, is: provided with snap 
lock on the rear doors. The inside 
dimensions of this section are: Length, 
49% in.; width, 60 in.; height, 60 in. 

The driver’s compartment is equipped 
with an adjustable seat on the driver’s 
side. A hinged seat is provided on the 
right side next to the driver to permit 
filling of the gas tank when it is located 
under the seat. 

~-—e--—-— 


REFRIGERANT FROM GAS WELL. 

Chemical and mechanical engineers 
are reported to be at work finding 
means of removing the 1.3 per cent of 
impurities from the carbon dioxide gas 
produced by the well in Utah owned by 
the Carbon Dioxide and Chemical Co., 
with headquarters in Seattle, Wash. 
This gas is said to be 98.7 per cent 
pure. It is hoped to make carload 
shipments of the solid carbon dioxide 
by the first of January, 1931. 

It is reported that this gas from the 
Farnham dome can be pressed into 
cakes at small cost, the greatest ex- 
pense being in shrinkage of the prod- 
uct while in storage. In spite of this 
shrinkage it is anticipated by the com- 
pany that the product can be sold in 
central western cities at small cost. 

——-fo—_--— 
MORE FISH FROZEN. 


The quantity of fish frozen in the 
United States and Alaska during 1929 
was the largest on record, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, amount- 
ing to 122,000,000 lbs. with an estimated 
value at the warehouses of $15,000,000. 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














PLANT BOOSTERS. 


Probably no other term in the ver- 
nacular of refrigeration is more con- 
fusing or less specific than that of 
“boosters.” This name or term has been 
applied to various apparatus of differ- 
ent design and purpose, each of which 
has been adapted to help out or increase 
the refrigeration efficiency of a plant 
when inadequate surface provision was 
made in the original design or when 
demand was made for additional service 
beyond normal capacity of the installed 
heat transmitting surfaces. 


»a-,,4n all likelihood the first attempt at 


“Hoosting” was made by Beath, in the 
middle seventies of the last century, at 
the plant of the Louisiana Ice Company, 
New Orleans, La. It was an absorption 
plant with steam operated generator 
and Mr. Beath found that through lack 
of sufficient low temperature condensed 
water he could not operate the gen- 
erator excepting under conditions of 
pressure that developed generator leak- 
age and precluded possibility of pro- 
ducing anhydrous ammonia that would 
perform adequate refrigerating results. 

To overcome the obstacle he installed 
an enclosed crank-case type of two 
cylinder, vertical, single-acting ammo- 
nia compressors between the generator 
and condensers and operated the gen- 
erator low pressure, “boosting” the gas 
from the generator to condensing 
pressure with the compressors. He 
named the compressor “old Betsy” and 
the old girl operated satisfactorily for 
a number of years in the New Orleans 
plant, making dry anhydrous and pre- 
venting excessive generator pressures. 

Following this another form of 
“booster” was adapted to a Southern 
seaport city plant in which sea water 
was the main source of cooling water 
supply and a limited amount of cold 
well water was available. When flood 
tide came in the warm surface sea 
water raised the condensing pressure 
“to hellangone”’—as the engineer ex- 
pressed conditions. 

At the suggestion of a cotton com- 
press engineer, who didn’t know an ice 
machine at all, but did know consider- 
able about practical engineering, a 
double “booster,” using well water, was 
hooked up to the plant. A part of the 
well water was utilized for precooling 
the poor liquor, between the exchanger 
and the absorber and the balance was 
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AMERICAN 
REFRIGERATING 
SECTIONS 


specified 





e A short time ago specifications were issued 
from the State Architect’s Office of one of the 
great Central States covering the Refrigerating 
Equipment for several State Institutions. After 
careful investigation American Refrigerating 
Sections were selected to be installed in the 
Refrigerated Rooms. @ This case is typical 
of what is to be expected when competent 
engineers carefully investigate the merits of 
American Refrigerating Sections in comparison 
with old style refrigerating surfaces @ You can 
take advantage of the same saving in time, 
space and money by instructing your engineers 
to investigate American Refrigerating Sections 
before you install your next job. e Write now 
for fully illustrated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Division of 





AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


40 West 40th Street, New York 3251 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
4th & Townsend Streets, San Francisco 1206 Fifth Avenue, Seattle 

















Plant of John 
Morrell & Co., 

Phila., equipped 
with Frick 

Refrigeration. 


Refrigeration 





Measures up to the most exact- 
ing standards: it has been se- 











lected for hundreds of meat mar- 
kets and packing houses. Into 
every Frick plant is put our 48 
years’ experience in refrigerating 
work. 


Machines of all types and sizes. 


Complete refrigerating service 
—layouts, specifications, esti- 











mates, drawings, manufacture, in- 
stallations, test, and guarantee. 


| 
Branch offices and Distributors | 
in all principal cities. 


WAYNESBORDO. PA... U.S.A. 
ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE 1882 —, 
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used for cooling anhydrous liquid, 
between the condenser and liquid re- 
ceiver. This helped to keep down both 
condenser and absorber pressures on a 
plant that otherwise would have been 
dangerous under original operating 
conditions. 

Next came the “booster” for ice house 
and cold storage room refrigeration 
where brine circulation from the freez- 
ing tank was pumped through the stor- 
age room piping, curtailing the ice pro- 
duction from warm brine returning 
from the room piping to the freezing 
tank. This form of “booster” was 
merely a brine cooler, double pipe or 
shell and tube type, hooked up to the 
return brine main from the rooms and 
operated by direct ammonia expansion. 
The brine returned to the tank colder 
than when pumped from the tank and 
instead of curtailing ice making capac- 
ity it actually “boosted” freezing appre- 
ciably. 

“Boosters” have been installed along- 
side of scant freezing tanks, time and 
again, and helped out production mate- 
rially regardless of the type of 
“booster” used. Added heat transmit- 
ting surface, together with increased 
poundage of liquid evaporated will re- 
sult in increased capacity up to the 
maximum of machine capacity whether 
compression or absorption machines are 
in operation. 

Cooling towers and spray cooling 
systems are “boosters,” particularly 
when the water can be cooled by these 
methods to temperatures below initial 
supply temperatures.—Ice and Refrig- 


eration. 
fo -— 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Western Cold Storage Co., Wenat- 
chee, Wash., has been sold to the Inde- 
pendent Fruit Growers for $500,000. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
to cost about $75,000 is planned by 
John A. Prescott, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
_ A new addition, including a pre-cool- 
ing plant, is being built to the plant of 
the Casa Blanca packing house, River- 
side, Calif. The cost will be about 
$100,000. 


The plant of the Louisiana Public 
Utilities Co., Patterson, La., recently 
destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 
When completed it will be a modern 
cold storage plant and will contain 
freezing facilities. An ice manufactur- 
ing department will be added later. 

Contract has been awarded by the 
St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., for a refrigerating 
plant and sub-station at 1300 Lewis st. 
The cost will be about $40,000. 

Plans have been prepared by the De- 
troit Union Produce Terminal Co., 
Detroit, Mich., for a warehouse to cost 
$100,000. It will be 150 by 400 ft. in 
size. 

H. C. Buck & Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
will construct a cold storage plant to 
cost about $30,000. 

The Port Commission of Olympia, 
Wash., is planning the construction of 
a municipal ice and cold storage plant. 
The cost of the initial unit, with equip- 
ment, will be about $100,000. 

Work has been started on a cold stor- 
age plant in Pinellas Park, Fla. It 
adjoins the plant of the Crystal Ice Co. 

C. A. Perry is endeavoring to organ- 
ize a company to construct an ice and 
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cold storage plant in Healdsburg, Calif. 
The contemplated cost of the plant and 
equipment is $125,000. 

The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. has announced that it recently com- 
pleted 200 brine tank refrigerator cars 
for the transportation of dressed 
poultry. 

Berkeley Springs Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Berkeley Springs, Va., has been 
sold to Harry C. Warden, Perryville, 
Va., J. A. Sprint, Winchester, Va., and 
J. F. Wilson, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

de 


BUSINESS SURVEY MEETING. 


Among packers in Chicago this week 
to attend a meeting of the Business 
Survey Committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers were W. F. 
Price, vice-president, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Felin, 
president, J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; E. A. Schenk, vice-presi- 
dent, Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
O.; J. E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; J. W. 
Rath, president, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; R. H. Daigneau, vice- 
president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; F. A. Hunter, president, 
East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill.; R. S. Sinclair, president, and W. R. 
Sinclair, vice-president, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and J. S. Stentz, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
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SEPTEMBER MEAT REVIEW. 


Substantial declines in the wholesale 
prices of fresh pork cuts and dressed 
lamb were features of the meat trade 
during September, according to the Oc- 
tober 1 statement of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Lamb prices, which declined sharply 
toward the end of the month, are now 
from 25 to 40 per cent lower than they 
were at the beginning of September. 
The declines vary according to grade 
and quality, and fresh pork loins are 
wholesaling from 20 to 30 per cent 
lower than they were at the beginning 
of the month. Other fresh pork cuts 
show similar declines. 

The export demand for American 
meats continued dull. 

In the United Kingdom there was 
little buying for shipment from the 
United States, either of meats or of 
lard. The demand for meats already 
landed also was quiet, but the lard trade 
from stocks in the United Kingdom 
was fairly good during part of the pe- 
riod. 

On the Continent, there was a fair 
demand during the first week of the 
month for lard from stocks already 
landed, but after that the trade was 
relatively light. The demand for dry 
salt meats also was limited. 

In the domestic market, the decline 
which occurred in the prices of fresh 
pork was a feature. Observers attrib- 
uted the declines in part to the contin- 
uance of hot weather and the presence 
on the market at relatively low prices 
of plentiful quantities of fresh beef and 
lamb. 

Notwithstanding the fact that stor- 
age stocks are considerably lighter 
than they were at this time last year, 
prices of smoked meats showed a down- 
ward tendency. The demand for 
smoked hams was fair; for boiling 
hams relatively good. There was a 
good demand for bacon; some compa- 
nies, in fact, characterized it as excel- 
lent. Green regular hams and the 
lighter averages of green skinned hams 
declined. A decline in green hams dur- 
ing the autumn months is natural. Green 
picnics also declined. Except for the 


lighter averages, which declined 
slightly, green bellies generally 
strengthened. 


Most pickled meats declined slightly. 

The trade in dry salt meats was 
about the same as a year ago. Prices 
of most cuts strengthened slightly. 

Receipts of cattle during September 
were considerably heavier than during 
August, but somewhat lighter than dur- 
ing September last year. 

For the first half of the month, the 
results on dressed beef were fair. Re- 
sults were not so good during the last 
half, owing to heavy runs of cattle, and 
what seems to be an oversupply of 
sheep and lambs. Continued warm 
weather over the central and eastern 
part of the United States also may 
have been a factor. 

There is a fair demand for hides. 
Prices are somewhat higher. Calf 
skins also are higher. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs during 
September were considerably heavier 
than during the previous month. The 
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quantities offered for sale at the princi- 
pal livestock markets of the United 
States during the month were the 
heaviest on record for any one month. 
Prices during the last week of the 
month were lower than at any time for 
the past sixteen years. 

Consumption of lamb was heavy, as 
a result of the unusually low prices at 
which the product has been selling. 
Even with increased consumption, how- 
ever, there remained quite an oversup- 
ply. 

The wool market was slow, with 
prices about steady. The demand for 
pickled skins was slow and the market 
dull. 

—-——fe-—. — 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Oct. 4, 1930, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct, 4. week, 1929. 
Steers, carcasses.. 7,728 8,635 9,094 
Cows, carcasses .. 878 1,060 6358 
Bulls, carcasses .. 140 171 “ 
Veals, carcasses 10,418 7,706 
Lambs, carcasses. 31,053 35,824 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,348 3,154 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 297,873 206,547 7,873 
Pork cuts, lbs..... 4) 880,406 1,581,312 1, 63 9. 941 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 5,988 8,971 
Calves 11,059 12,932 
Hogs 40,111 54,134 
Sheep 69,328 58,994 





PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Oct. 4, 1930, are as follows: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct, 4. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 377 2,630 
Cows, carcasses ‘ 71s 
Bulls, carcasses 2 292 
Veals, carcasses 5 1, 031 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 14,844 
Mutton, carcasses 1,394 3 
Park, GB. ccccccscccce 499,444 495,659 
local slaughters: 
TORO nica sacncascess 1,627 1,3: = 
GRAVER cccsvccsccconces 2,880 
DE ..spensaeses on dens 16,489 
BED Sawsenebsccceusss 6,448 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Oct. 4, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 4. week. 1929, 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,211 2,665 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,451 1,419 
bulls, carcasses ...... 7 27 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,190 1,198 
Lambs, carcasses ..... oe 24,204 
Mutton, carcasses ... 174 906 
PROSE, GR. occ cccccccces "301,381 440,041 381,644 
Xo 


NEW CALCI-CHLORO-METER. 


An instrument for testing calcium 
chloride brine solution has recently been 
developed and is known as the calci- 
chloro-meter. It does away with the 
necessity of warming cold brine up to 
a temperature of 60 degs. F. or cooling 
it down to that point for test. The 
instrument contains an in-built ther- 
mometer and a table indicating freez- 
ing resistance of the brine itself. With 
this instrument it is said that the true 
freezing point of any calcium chloride 
brine can be instantly and accurately 
ascertained at any temperature from 
20 degs. F. to 120 degs. F. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for July, 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, 


3- -year aver- 

















age.? 
Inspected slaughter: 
Pe, EE, wess<v0se since sstesee 703,646 
ee SE: ‘Sen Geadeee vue sen seve 359,564 
Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle, No. ° 4,485 
Calves, No. 441 
Average live 
Cattle, lbs. 950.96 
RE, Gy. besa sess <cncvccneees 187.89 
Average dressed weight: 
GE, Pls Sade geesccanccesseecs 515.95 
GeBVER; BOR sccccaevsscccocsios 104.97 
Total dressed wet. (carcass, not 
incl. condemned) : 
Sey. SER 360,756 
We, ss dcbalss eck cineesse 37,699 
Storage, beginning of month: 
Fresh a SS @ eo 25,425 
co yn eS errr Tre 17,258 
Storage, end of month: 
Wresh teek, BE tbe.. .....sesceces 22,844 
co a eee ee 15,187 
Exports:* M Ibs, 
Kresh beef and veal............ 269 
SE NE dudheéhabasdes eu kines 1,457 
CN MEE scseb end bes snes sans 198 
Oleo oil and stearin*............ 5,895 
RI: wichenweu snus sieve een~s a 703 
Imports: M Ibs. 
Vresh beef and veal............ 4,631 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured.. 5 
a err rrr ‘ 4,862 
Receipts, cattle and calves* M.... 1,619 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Cattle, av. cost for slaughter. 10.73 
Calves, av. cost for slaughter... 12.08 
Cattle, good steers, Chicago .... 13.98 
Veal calves, Chicago ........... 13.59 
Beef carcasses, good, eastern 
WEUUEEE, 0.0500 405 00% 900440.A06 5 22.05 
Veal carcasses, good, eastern 
EEE Sastisctsensesrcaseue 22.41 
HOGS, PORK, 
Inspected slaughter, No........... 3,337,220 
Carcasses condemned, No.......... 10,788 
Average live weight, Ibs........... 247.49 
Average dressed weight, Ibs....... 186.75 
‘Total dressed weight (carcass not 
incl. condemned) ............0. 622,211 
Lard per 100 lbs. live weight, lbs... 15.71 
Storage, beginning of month: 
2. Be Eee 251,430 
Cured pork, BM 16S... ...ccccsee 615,761 
OS OO aor rer 187,165 
Storage, end of month: 
oe Ere 
CES WORK, BE Bic occa ceccracen 
6 ode 54 ews ves heb awels 
I:xports: M Ibs. 
a ees 
ee 
err ore 
SED 8524.6:5% 00005 oss so KOs 40's 
Lard 
Imports: 
Fresh 307 
Pork, pickled, salted, and other.. (5) 
Prepared or preserved hams, 
shoulders, and bacon.......... (5) 
ee | ae er 3,076 


Price per 100 Ibs.: 

Average cost for slaughter...... 
At Chicago—Live hogs, med. wet. 
At Eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 Ibs..... 
Shoulders, skinned _ 
RNR, TO GR, 0005400060009 
Butts, Boston style 
Bacon, breakfast, No. 1, 
ee GE: wpb eu ness 36% 05400 
Hams, smoked, 
Lard, hardwood tubs ..... 








SHEEP. LAMB. 
1,114,990 
118 


Inspected slaughter, No.. 
Carcasses condemned, No. 
Average live weight, 
Average dressed weight. Ibs....... 
Total dressed weight (carcass not 
incl. condemned) 
Storage, fresh lamb, 
Beginning of month 
End of month ....... 
Exports, fresh?, M Ibs. 
Imports, fresh, M Ibs 
Receipts of sheep®, } 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Average cost for slaughter 
At Chicago- 
Lambs, 90 lbs. down, 
Sheep, med. to choice 
At eastern markets- 
Lamb, carcasses, good... 
Mutton, good 


mutton: 


gd. &ch.7 


11927, 1928, and 1929. 
figure not available at this date. 
‘Not reported prior to January, 


M lbs. 





‘Including reexports. 
‘Beginning January, 
1928. 


7Prior to July 1, 


AND VEAL. 








—_——July.—_— 

3-year aver- 

1929. 1930. age. 
706,084 709,739 4,896,703 
362,623 375,496 2,816,159 
4,405 3,364 36,039 
495 401 6,042 
947.15 947.14 954.84 
188.47 185.41 166.15 
518.75 526.19 520.85 
106.3% 105.41 95.79 
363,996 371,687 2,530,425 
38,505 39,539 268,024 
35,759 46,819 47,663 
16,296 20,072 21,243 
31,085 45,830 41,194 
14,845 18,761 19,906 
360 384 1,519 
1,668 1,539 7, 7 2 
243 70 1,608 
5,527 4,120 45,% 897 
681 512 2,634 
4,149 443 20,219 
863 , eee 
8,845 2,836 26,946 
1,659 1,512 11,419 
11.66 7.84 10.14 
13.01 9.13 11.93 
14.60 9.98 13.20 
14.26 10.68 12: V7 
23.91 15.24 19.87 
24.95 18.78 21.56 

AND PORK PRODUCTS. 

3,596,780 3,187,276 28, - 905 
12,163 9,710 7,541 
250.01 249.90 pty 50 
188.56 189.87 177.62 
675,915 603,324 5,065,921 
15.59 15.28 15.95 
247,815 174,240 226,896 
594,122 504,981 568,042 
199,699 120,322 132,986 
229,397 157,167 242,829 
957 94,277 593,470 





58 
203,010 118,353 151,892 














789 440 6,150 
28,093 21,973 181,901 
957 618 5.454 
525 360 4,006 
66,440 52,442 460,016 
139 33 5,059 
156 ae ee 
136 | eer Te 
3,257 2,918 26,516 
11.09 8.68 10.00 
11.69 9.388 10.28 
24.538 20.81 20.36 
18.71 2 15.99 
17.32 15.00 
23.20 19.26 
24.90 23.34 
26.68 23.10 
13.40 13.32 

AND MUTTON, 
1,254,810 1,411,235 7,482,374 
RL 686 1 5 8.196 
82.59 
37. 39.13 
OLS61 290,300 

4,820 

4.476 

137 

6 

2.208 

9.13 
10.138 15.21 
3.18 7.94 
29.09 22.39 28.11 
15.66 11.05 16.46 


8PDoes not 
1930, 
1930, 


include 


lard stearin excluded. 
lambs 84 pounds down. 


1930, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


1929. 


4,617,126 
2,682,580 


32,097 
5,634 





961.52 
166. 27 


527.44 
96.04 


2,417,469 


255,577 


57,771 
19,853 


51,204 
18,850 


2,040 
6,712 
1,556 
40,833 
1,751 


24,203 

3,561 
57,575 
10,774 


11.12 
13.15 
13.91 
13.59 
21.27 


23.49 


28,772, 219 


5,050,212 
16.09 


252,518 
606,239 
163,853 


263,602 
615,772 
180,681 


6,805 
197,231 
6,081 


3,479 
493,270 


2,649 
1,423 


1,250 


25,768 


10.54 
10.88 


21.52 
17.41 
16.05 
20.97 
22.45 
23.95 


13.27 


792,924 
9, 708 
8 





1 


304,585 
3,485 
3,009 

604 


3,800 
12,986 


14.54 
15.76 
8.15 


29.14 
16.82 


reexp’rts for February. 
stockyards 


5Public 


Total or average, January-July. 


1930. 
4,577,492 
2,698,331 

29,151 

5,967 
956.01 
166.99 


526.98 
96.94 


2,396,213 
260,268 


62,553 
24,063 


58, 068 
22,935 


$2,153 
7,734 
20) 





26,606,971 
74,953 
233.99 
177.67 


4,705,138 
15.55 


184,131 
517,689 
104,535 


185,858 
520,313 
109,715 


11,685 
174,281 
8,236 
2,782 


4 35, 346 


876 
826 


1,076 
24,476 


9.74 
10.06 


21.3 


39.68 
365,424 
5.031 
4911 
1,192 
346 
14,947 
10.09 


11.01 
5.01 


99 Rh 


12.69 
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SERVICE 


or A complete curing 


’ | Plan NOW for Greater Profits | Ssippet'o tender 


superior curing 


- | Our Service Presents the Means prenth 








99 Buy in this greatest of world’s markets 

18 when joints and cuts are abundant and No need to increase your plant 
Be prices low. Direct shipments to us to store facilities or overhead expense. We 
rd and cure for you as needed. A constant furnish the plant and the skill to 
sis supply of moderately priced products uni- handle and cure the hams, bacon 
pee form in quality and standardized on the or whatever you need, also most of 
2 basis of our superior mild fresh cure will the money. You buy and sell. It 
$46 help you as it has others to build and hold is easy to market products from 
s70 trade. our plant. 


Our representative will attend the 
Packers’ Convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, October 17th to 
22nd. You are cordially invited to 
meet him there, visit and inspect 
our plant and facilities, and be- 
come acquainted with our organ- 
ization, or write us today of your 
ts : a needs and for further particulars. 
ost Curing and Inspection We will co-operate. 


-| United States Gld Storage | Jce@. 


ft Chicago, Illinois 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices and receipts of 
livestock during the first nine months of 
1930, compared with those of each of the 
two years preceding. 


Livestock prices during the current 
year, particularly since the spring 
months, have shown little relationship 
to those of the earlier years. Receipts 
in most cases, while somewhat lower, 
have moved in much the same general 
direction as those in 1928 and 1929, but 
in spite of smaller supplies of both 
cattle and hogs prices have been weak. 
The demand situation has seemed to 
have less influence than the supply. 


Cattle.—Receipts, especially those of 
the past five months, have been small- 
er than in the similar period in 1929, 
but prices have shown a wide difference. 
This is particularly true of the price 
situation in the fat cattle market. Fed 
steers have been in relatively larger 
supply throughout the summer months 
than has been true in many previous 
years. These larger supplies had to be 
forced into a market where buying 
power was either materially reduced or 
arbitrarily conserved, and prices sunk 
to low levels. 

The lowest point was reached in 
August, with some little recovery in 
September. However, at this time na- 
tive beef steers met the competition 


of fat grass steers, the marketing of 
which began in August and will con- 
tinue through October. Many feeders 
sustained heavy losses per head of 
cattle marketed, and there has been 
some hesitancy in replacing cattle for 
this reason and because of some un- 
certainty as to the feed supply. 

Hogs.—Hog_ receipts continued, 
throughout the year, to average below 
those of 1929, although toward the end 
of the summer marketings were some- 
what larger than at periods during the 
previous year. At no time have sup- 
plies been burdensome. And had do- 
mestic and foreign demand been strong, 
there seems little doubt but that price 
levels would have risen to or above 
those of one and two years ago. 


In midsummer, when hog prices ‘nor- 
mally rise because of small supplies, 
the price this year reached the low 
point, but showed some recovery during 
August and September. Stocks of pork 
meats are low and any material in- 
crease in demand would be likely to be 
reflected in price levels. 

Lambs.—At times during the year 
the receipts of lambs have been the 
heaviest of record. Lamb production 
has increased from year to year during 
the past four or five years, until sup- 
plies have become so large that prices 
have been forced to the lowest levels 
since pre-war times. This class of 
livestock has furnished large quantities 
of fresh meat to supplement the more 


limited supplies of fresh pork, and 
many people have learned to consume 
lamb who previously had had no fam- 
iliarity with this class of fresh meat. 
The lamb crop is still large and it is 
expected that market receipts during 
the rest of the year will be heavy, ac- 
companied by moderate prices. 
a 


RECORD GERMAN HOG CROP. 


There were 23,414,000 hogs in Ger- 
many on September 1, 1930, according 
to the quarterly survey returns cabled 
by the United States agricultural com- 
missioner at Berlin. That figure ap- 
pears to be the largest on record for 
any survey period. 

On September 1, 1929, the first year 
in which quarterly surveys were made, 
total hogs stood at 19,604,000. The 
figure nearest the current total was 
22,899,000 for December 1, 1927, the 
year in which German hog numbers 
slightly exceeded the pre-war level. 
Heavy increases over a year ago ap- 
pear in all groups of marketable age. 

The current figures confirm earlier 
information indicating heavy market 
supplies of hogs for the coming winter. 
Total brood sows on September 1 this 
year reached 2,232,000 against 1,860,- 
000 a year ago. Indications are, how- 
ever, what unfavorable hog-feed price 
relationships may reduce breeding be- 
low the increased level suggested by 
the larger number of sows. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Steady — Hogs Firm — Good 
Shipping Demand —‘Country Not 
Pressing—Product Distribution Fair. 
A somewhat better tone has_ been 

shown in the livestock markets and 
there is evidence of fairly good buying. 
Shippers have been taking hogs quite 
freely, and in fact, the shipping de- 
mand has appeared to be the mainstay 
of the market. Cattle have been firm, 
and there has also been a much better 
demand for sheep. The situation seems 
to be more encouraging. Pressure from 
the country is not pronounced, and the 
total movement so far is not sufficient 
to cause any uneasiness. 

Product demand is-fairly good. The 
shipments of cut meats are less than 
last year, but shipments of fresh meats 
are in excess of 1929. There is small 
decrease in lard shipments. The de- 
mand for fresh meats seems to be quite 
good, although there is evidence of more 
or less complaint of the influence of 
employment conditions in certain sec- 
tions on the retail trade. 

The average price of hogs compares 
quite favorably with that of lasc year 
but is less than the 2 preceeding years. 
On the other hand, the price of feed- 
stuffs is less than last year. On the 
basis ot Chicago prices, corn is 10c un- 
der last year; oats, 14c under; barley, 
1d5¢ under. Other feedstuffs prices are 
in proportion. 

Lard Production Smaller. 

This means a material saving in feed- 
ing expenses, although there is consid- 
erable difficulty in some sections to get 
sufficient feedstuffs for the needs. Rains 
over practically the entire belt, par- 
ticularly east of the Mississippi, will be 
a little heip, although it is so late in 
the season that there can be but little 
addition to the feed supply. 

The August production of lard was 
98,167,000 lbs., against 121,894,000 lbs. 
last year and a 5-year average of 160,- 
891,000 lbs. The total production of 
lard for the 12 months ended July 31, 
1930, was 1,649,987,000 lbs. The num- 
ber of pounds of lard per hog was 36.18 
in August, against an average for the 
year ended July 31 of 35.78 lbs. The 
comparative figures of the cost average 
yield and average live weight, follow: 


Aug., July, Aug., 
1930. 1930. 1929, 
Average Live Cost 
per 100 Ibs. 
COttIe .cccvecsces $ 7.41 $ 7.84 $10.77 
CBIVER ccccsscces 8.81 9.13 12.29 
OO  EPOrerer rer 9.35 8.68 10.65 
Sheep and lambs. . 8.39 9.13 11.91 
Average Yield % 
CRED sc cccesncsss 55.038 55.56 54.09 
Per eer 56.92 DOSS 57.99 
a ere a 75.21 75.98 75.40 
Sheep and lambs.. 48.00 48.17 47.48 
Average live weight, 
lbs. 
CORG 26 vans ccvces 947.28 947.14 941.07 
IBRVOR ocd cscevas 195.20 185.41 2038.13 
OS Ee Se 245.22 249.90 249.35 
Sheep and lambs.. 77.14 76.35 79.90 


Sheep Slaughter Large. 


The report of production of meats 
and meat products for the 7 months 
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ended July 31, 1930, compared with last 
year and the 3-year average, follow: 


Inspected Slaughter. 





3-Year 
1930, 1929. Average. 

Cattle 4,577,492 4,617,126 4,896,703 
OUsives .... 2,695,231 2,682,880 2,816,159 
rere 26,606,971 28,772,219 28,695,905 
Sheep & 

Lambs .. 9,332,889 7,792,924 7,432,374 

Total ... 43,215,583 43,865,149 43,841,141 

Average Live Weight, Lbs. 
Cattle .... 956.01 961.52 954.84 
ORIVGS. ..... 166.91 166.27 166.15 
Tc accins 233.94 233.50 233.50 
Sheep ..... 84.11 83.25 82.59 
Total Products, Lbs. 

Beef ......2,396,213,000 2,417,469,000 2,530,425,000 
Veal ...... 260,258,000 255,577,000 "268, 024,000 


4 ee 4,705,138,000 5,050,212,000 5, 065, 921, pred 
Mutton . 865,424,000 304,585,000 290,300,001 


7, 721, 033,000 000 8, 027,84 843, 000 8,154,670, 000 


The inate slaughter of sheep and 
lambs of about 1,500,000 reflects the 
feeding conditions. The prices paid also 
have some bearing on forced selling. 
The decrease in slaughter of other ani- 
mals does not show any pressure of 
forced liquidation, and the inspected 
slaughter figures for August, which 
show a decrease in cattle and hogs, do 
not indicate any forced marketing in 
August. On the other hand the in- 


Total 





creased marketing in sheep does tend 
to reflect such a situation. 

ORK — Demand was fair, but the 
market was quiet on the whole and the 
tone steady. At New York, mess was 
quoted at $32.50; family, $34.50; fat 
backs, $22.50@26.00. 

LARD — The market was irregular, 
but domestic trade was fairly good. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at $12.20@12z.30; middle western, $12.00 
@12.10; city, 114¢@11%c; refined con- 
tinent, 125c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; less than cars, 10%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 15¢ over October; loose 
lard, October price; leaf lard, 20c over 
October. 








See page 56 for later markets. 








BEEF—The market was steady in 
the East and demand fair. At New 
York, mess was quoted at $20.00; 
packet, $17.00@18.00; family, $19.00@ 
21.00; extra India mess, $35.00@37.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 
$5.50; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
— tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 
rel. 








Hog Cut-Out Values Go on Improving 


In spite of the low price on green 
hams, hogs are showing fairly well on 
their cut-out value, due to the better 
prices on other fresh pork cuts. Hog 
runs have not been heavy and the de- 
mand for loins and butts has been 
strong at considerably higher prices 
than a week ago. 

During the first four days of the 
week the receipts at 20 markets totaled 
378,000 head compared with 372,000 
during the same period a week eg 
415,000 a year ago and 433,000 in 1928. 
These receipts, of course, do not take 
into consideration the large number of 
hogs sent direct to plants not located 
at public stockyards. 

Hog prices during the week were 
higher. There was a scarcity of some 
classes of heavy butchers, particularly 
toward the end of the week when some 
of the heavier weights were not quoted. 








Choice heavy weight butchers topped 
the market. 

At Chicago there was comparatively 
little marketing of unfinished hogs 
which would seem to indicate that they 
are being held on farms for further 
finish, particularly during the good 
feeding weather which has prevailed. 

In the following short form hog test, 
worked out on the basis of prices of 
live hogs and green pork meats at Chi- 
cago during the first four days of the 
week, 275@300 lb. butchers showed a 
cutting loss of $1.84 per hog. Other 
averages showed little loss. 

The test is figured on the basis of 
average costs and average offal credits. 
These vary in different plants. Hach 
packer should substitute his own, also 
should check carefully on yield in rela- 
tion to his kill and on price returns 
for the major cuts. The test is subd- 
mitted only as a guide. 





160 to 180 180 te 220 225 to 250 275 to 800 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 

ROOT TOM oo ois cccccessdvsicescvectarasacede : $2.18 $2.13 $2.05 
Picnics a 57 Be 51 
HGGUON- WAS occ cscccccces 75 -75 75 
Pork loins (blade in) . 2.24 1.98 1.74 
BE ote cee h6 668 0h 55 6ce neds vesvesvaceleviovceces ly 2.01 1,09 43 
DONOR, DW. Be ccc wecccccceyccceescccreeeeneese vees se 72 1.39 
PE PU Us We ben ts epee te rdecbedsstecsercebe ses “ie 56 -69 
Plates and jowls .. 22 -22 27 
BAW IGE cccivcceces 25 25 -25 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 1.66 1.37 1.31 
SE Ro Sad wien nr W a:atedree dialed eh Skt ae ‘ 14 14 .14 
ET Teka Gi<ten d caa<cewee s+ 9 sh uNike Coumadin as +2 -26 126 -26 
MOE THOT” .cccncs F -03 -03 .03 
5 RSA rere ‘ 01 O01 O01 
PO NE Ni ies contadiecvh setae euaky xe eee eanaies ‘ .03 .03 -03 
A eee ee ee $10.19 $10.35 $10.10 $9.86 

ee I Uo. 6c wad Cove weess cesses 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from these the 
live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following re gn are shown: 


Loss per ewt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .64 


le $ .14 ' $ .45 
3 1.84 


-28 1.07 
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GERMAN CASING MARKET STRONG 


A decided improvement took place 
in the German casings market during 
August. Demand for casings was much 
livelier due to improved consumption 
of sausages, and prices in general on 
all kinds of casings, including selected 
goods, have recovered somewhat. It 
may therefore be said that conditions 
on the German casings market at pres- 
ent certainly look brighter than for 
some time past, according to reports 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Trade in beef middles, one of the 
principal commodities in the casing line 
handled on the German market, was 
fairly active during the month and 
quite important transactions are said 
to have been effected, with the result 
that prices for original, as well as 
selected goods, have advanced appreci- 
ably. North American brands were 
fetching about 50 cents per set, while 
best brands of South American mid- 
dles realized from 60 to 85 cents ac- 
cording to quality and caliber. 

Consumption and demand for beef 
rounds have improved and prices have 
risen slightly. It is stated, however, 
that despite the better inquiry for beef 
rounds, the latter were being sold on 
this market at prices which were little 
above the cost of production, due to 
the fact that Russia, which is an im- 
portant factor in the supply of beef 
rounds and middles to the German mar- 
ket, is adhering to her old policy of 
selling these goods at exceptionally low 
prices. For this reason it is hardly 
thought likely that any decided im- 
provement in the values of beef rounds 
may be expected in the near future. A 
good demand obtained for extra wide 
sizes and prices for these are some- 
what firmer. 

As Danish producers of hog bungs 
have sold considerable quantities in ad- 
vance at low prices and are consequent- 
ly contracted for ahead, American pro- 
ducers were able to place substantial 
business on this market at advancing 
prices. 

Hog middles were said to be scarce 
and expensive, and both Denmark and 
Sweden appear to be contracted to the 
end of October. 


——— 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Oct. 3, 
1930, were as follows: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 

Argentine—Oleo Ofl ........ce eee eeeee 
POL | sven cueowseasaneteesees 
Canada—Pork sausage 
Czechoslovakia—-Ham 
Denmark—Liverpaste 
Germany—Ham ............ 


Amount. 





CN thas kessdig ncseaiene 
DED os coc0cctnscececesccenese 
CR  JoSenddccesbanavedeseves 
ED. 1b4. seh we othe ee ocsseeesee 
ce ook a cae sie heae ; 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 1,378 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef ............06. 10,697 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Oleo stock ..............005 2,695 Ibs. 

—_@—- 


HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended October 4, 1930, were 
as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 
——Week ended—— *30 to 
Oct. Oct, Sept. Oct. 
4, 5, 27, 4, 
1930. 1928. 1930. 1930. 
M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. 
BD ances osasaue 830 8 1,281 907 100,702 
To Belgium ........ visi 13 1,879 
United Kingdom .... 622 1,102 657 80,849 
Other Europe ...... ioe sees 15 616 
SE. sie cnbesssenes 23 9 3,746 
Other countries .... 185 167 232 13,612 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
a 1,102 1,978 1,144 82,573 
To Germany ....... pert 453 14 4,005 
United Kingdom .... 733 838 615 42,599 
Other Europe ...... 153 543 396 19,309 
Sh Akvesakwes os bs 4 Per eee 10,571 
Other countries .... 212 145 119 ¥ 
LARD. 
ee 7,287 14,758 7,580 510,272 
To Germany ....... 654 4,825 2,453 97,420 
Netherlands ........ 613 1,684 429 30,385 
United Kingdom .... 4,155 5,397 3,487 176,704 
Other Europe ...... 193 =1,258 704 ¥ 
SE We sbseesvsasuee 1,351 787 370 56,131 
Other countries .... 321 807 137 94,633 
PICKLED PORK. 
eer rere 129 386 226 23,882 
To United Kingdom. 26 32 41 3,202 
Other Europe ...... 9 7 33 =61,301 
CRMRER connec csccces 92 329 129 5,886 
Other countries .... 2 18 23 13,493 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 4, 1930. 
Hams and 


shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. MIbs. M lbs. 


RE cv ckcscseves 830 1,102 7,287 129 
DOGOOR oc cccseveveve 51 21 occ 6 
DEE. 64000 6000000 587 410 1,104 26 
oe 143 65 1,150 78 
it ME Sccccooes 4 1 929 oaee 
New Orleans ....... 45 6 743 2 
ME scscceses eats 599 3,357 17 
Philadelphia ........ oe once 4 wears 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ........... 623 733 
Liverpool £93 602 
BONE cocesceccseccecses 140 2 
BONNER cc cccccccccccccesscsesecs 6 “ 
_ . MPPTTLTULTTILELE LTTE 126 61 
Other United Kingdom ............. 
Lard, 
Exported to- M Ibe, 
i Ce os. suoniodveseeee spe hee 654 
DE, cccncied bnacte sian sw ae ose een Wwades 654 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended October 4, 1930, amounted to 
6,794 metric tons, compared with 6,440 
metric tons last week. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 8, 1930.—South 
American ground dried blood has been 
sold at $3.50 and $3.55 c.if. Pacific 
Coast ports. There is only a small 
quantity now being offered for Novem- 
ber shipment from South America, for 
which the sellers are asking $3.70 per 
unit cif. They claim they can get the 
equivalent of this price in Europe and 
therefore are inclined to hold firm. A 
few cars of local blood were sold at 
$3.40 per unit f.o.b. New York, and 
there is none of this material being 
offered here at present. 

No South American tankage is being 
offered. Very little tankage is being 
offered around New York, either ground 
or unground. Recent sales were made 
at around $3.50 and 10c basis f.o.b. 
New York. 

The leading seller of sulphate of am- 
monia rather surprised the trade by 
reducing the price of this material for 
delivery in equal monthly quantities, 
October to April inclusive to $35.50 
per net ton basis ex vessel U. S. ports, 
plus an additional charge of 50c per 
ton if taken for any special delivery 
during these months, other than equal 
monthly deliveries. Very large quanti- 
ties of foreign sulphate have been sold 
during the past two or three months 
for shipment to this country, and that 
source of supply seems to be exhausted 
at present, except to a limited extent. 


Foreign bonemeal is being offered at 
lower prices, the steamed 3 per cent and 
50 per cent in new 200 Ib. bags is 
offered at $24.00. South American 
raw bonemeal 4% per cent and 50 per 
cent is offered at $28.50. Indian raw 
bonemeal is offered at $27.00 per 
net ton c.if. U. S. ports. The Indian 
bonemeal of course has to be stored 
for a ninety-day period at U. S. ports 
upon arrival, to comply with the 
B. A. I. regulations. 

Cracklings, 50/60 per cent, are held at 
about 95c per unit f.o.b. New York, 
some sales having been made at this 
figure, but bids about 2%c per unit 
under this would probably be accepted. 


Se ee 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 8, 1930, totaled 5,050,640 
Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 224,000 lbs.; 
stearine, none. 








JULY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in July, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Average wt. Per cent of 





per animal. live weight. —-- ~~ ---—————P roduction—— ——-_———-_——- 
naif eat out > 
gS ; 8 : 3 I , ek 
ae : = $ 8 = ¢ g $ Pad 
ae S an - S a -o > bo s 8 278 
ase = =5¢ al ries 6 E = - Esk 
a * ay - & «2 - ° 8 4 
$25 2 285 3 285 2s > 2 bre 
= = = = = = s = Ss 
= = - em » tn i) » = 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M lbs M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!....... 38.33 40.86 4.08 4.31 815,613 28,363 27,850 28,862 101.76 
Edible beef offal....... 31.64 31.04 3.33 3.28 260,141 22,265 21,829 21,926 98.48 
Cattle hides ........... 62.71 61.93 6.59 6.34 519,337 48,523 43,700 43,954 90.58 
Edible calf fat!........ 1.31 1.22 0.74 0.66 5,686 515 482 458 88.93 
Edible calf offal....... 7.24 7.39 4.06 3.99 31,725 2,754 2,604 2,772 100.65 
BE  sccntacosesce .-35.84 38.19 15.43 15.28 1,668,329 123,219 139,693 121,351 98.48 
Edible hog offal.... . 7.48 7.60 3.20 3.04 $45,577 21,759 28,605 24,150 110.99 
Pork trimmings .......14.57 15.92 6.26 6.37 676,019 45,071 57,999 50,587 112.24 
Inedible hog grease*.... 2.74 2.98 1.18 1.19 128,023 9,890 10,862 9,498 96. 
Sheep edible fat!....... 1,87 1.60 2.24 2.10 28,471 1,917 2 168 2,256 117.68 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.12 2.13 2.54 2.79 32,271 2,058 2,481 3,003 145.9) 
1Unrendered. *Rendered. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—There were no new de- 
velopments in the tallow market in the 
East the past week. A rather quiet 
trade prevailing throughout, with the 
market barely steady at the year’s low- 
est levels. Only hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness was reported. Offerings were 
pressed less, but demand failed to show 
much improvement. The buyer is ap- 
parently in a fairly well bought-up po- 
sition, while the producer is_ still 
suffering from disturbed conditions in 
the financial and other commodity mar- 
kets. 

While buyers’ and sellers’ ideas were 
slightly apart, reports of a steadier tal- 
low situation in the west and a belief 


that tallow at the present levels was 
too low served to encourage producers 
to hold for the time being and await 
developments. Leading handlers in the 
East, however, saw little or no good in 
the situation for the immediate future. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
45gc; extra, 478c; edible, 642@/c nomi- 
nal. 

At Chicago, tallow was quiet as far 
as the larger producers were concerned. 
Bids slightly under the market at out- 
side consuming points for rather lib- 
eral quantities failed to attract sellers. 
The smaller packers reported a fair 
volume of activity. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 6%c; fancy, 5%2c; prime, 
5c; No. 1, 5c; No. 2, 4c. 

At the London auction this week, 562 
casks were offered and 206 sold with 
prices unchanged to 1s lower than the 
previous sales. Mutton was quoted at 
28@31s; beef, 27@35s; good mixed, at 
25@27s 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged to 3d lower for the week. 
Fine was quoted at 31s 3d; good mixed, 
29s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and easy at New York, with no par- 
ticular business reported. Sales were 
made at Boston at 8%c. At New York, 
oleo was quoted at 8%@9c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderate routine in- 
terest and a fairly steady tone was 
noted at New York. Extra was quoted 
at 9% @9%4c; medium, 9@9'%4c; lower 
grades, 8%c. At Chicago, extra was 
quiet and barely steady at 9c. 








See page 56 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The situation was with- 
out change. Demand was moderate at 
New York and mostly for nearby needs 
and the undertone was easy. 
was quoted at 13%c; extra winter, 
10%c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 10c; 
No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 9%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Routine trading 
featured the market, weakness in ae 
materials creating an easy tone. 
New York, pure was quoted at 12c; ba 
tra, 10%e; No. 1, 10c; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—A barely steady tone 
featured the eastern market for greases, 


Extra | 
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heaviness in tallow serving to make for 
an awaiting attitude. Offerings were 
not particularly large, but buyers were 
backing away, although interested at 
times in moderate quantities. Choice 
white grease was also in moderate re- 
quest, but there was no particular pres- 
sure of white grease offerings. It was 
apparent that the trade was disturbed 
by conditions prevailing in other com- 
modities, but owing to the reasonable 
levels prevailing, there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of the producer to 
press sales. 

At New York, yellow and house, were 
quoted at 4%@4%c according to qual- 
ity; A white, 45¢c; B white, 4%4c; choice 
white, 64%@7c nominal. 

At Chicago, trading was rather quiet 
in all quarters. Some sales of maxi- 
mum 12 per cent acid yellow grease 
were made at 4%c f.o.b. Chicago. At 
Chicago, brown was quoted at 4c; yel- 
low, 4%c; B white, 5c; A white, 5%c; 
choice white, all hog, 5%%4c. 

—_——-—— 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, October 9, 1930. 
Blood. 
Domestic blood is quoted at $3.75. The 


market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground............ess06. $3.75@4.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The demand continues slow. Best 
grades at Chicago are offered at $4.00 
& 10c. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia. “ 


+ -00n 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 3.00@3.25 & 10 


EY I scree ansrentanes as00 06660 m 3.25@3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POP COM .cccccccccccccccccccccos 38.00@40.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product is in fair demand. Prices 
are quoted on carload basis, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing points. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ @60.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @0.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am. .$ 2.70@ 2.80 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 


tone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
WROOE TAGE. x civ ccdievsuiovscvegee 2.65@ 2.90 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is easy and 
shows little change. Demand continues 
quiet. Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
ilard pressed and exp. unground, per 
, rea eer $ .20@ .95 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.u00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@5v.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal Pa! gene Cateebede $ 32.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............- 27.00@2s.00 
Steam, cannon § . GO. vccccccce 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market continues featureless. Few 


offerings are being made. Buyers 
show little interest. 
Per Ton. 

* TORIES 66 cecacceewaescéareasescen $35.00@38.0¢ 
Ce Serer rr err Te eee 42.00@45. 
EERRS CEIMMIMRS ccc cccccccccccvccees 80.00@31.00 
BEOB PEERS ccccccccccveccccccccosccce 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
rrr nr 30.00@31.00 
Vig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 3%@4c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85. 160.00 
Bit. Chim DOMES. cccccccccccccccccce 50.00@ 70.00 
COTO BOGED ccc cccccccccccceseccves 25.00@ 30.00 
TUNK DOMES ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
There is practically no interest. There 


has been no trading as yet in winter 
hair. Prices are nominal. 


Coil and a be eccrccccccccceccccce 2 





per 
Processed, pad winter, "per Ib.. coe 
Cattle switches, CBCH®. c ccccccccccccece 








* According to count, 


s¢fleat = CONTROL 


‘ 


are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


There is one for 
Write 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. 
87 Years of Specialization in Temperatere Control 


2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 


Also 35 other cities. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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EUROPEAN MARGARINE RULES. 

Such regulatory control of margarine 
as exists in Europe is confined largely 
to regulations governing artificial col- 
oring. Certain countries, however, pre- 
scribe requirements which must be met 
by manufacturers, according to E. L. 
Thomas, specialist in meats, fats and 
oil in the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in his bulletin “The 
Margarine Industry of Europe.” 

In Great Britain, for instance, the 
butter and margarine act of 1907 de- 
fines the product and specifies that not 
more than 10 per cent of butterfat may 
be added in the process of manufacure. 
Water content must not exceed 16 per 
cent, 

According to the public health regu- 
lations of 1925, which became effective 
January 1, 1927, the use of preserva- 
tives except salt is prohibited. It is 
further provided by the same act that 
manufacturing establishments must be 
registered with local authorities and 
shall be subject to inspection. Records 
of all consignments must be kept. 

Under the margarine decree of Oc- 
tober 16, 1925, of Netherlands, various 
regulations affecting the industry were 
promulgated. The fat content of mar- 
garine must not be lower than 80 per 
cent nor moisture in excess of 16 per 
cent. Preserving agents other than 
common salt and benzoic acid may not 
be present and the total quantity of 
benzoic acid contained must not exceed 
0.2 per cent. 

Five grams of the melted and filtered 
fat of the margarine must contain but- 
terfat to a minimum of 3 in terms of 
the new “Kirschner” figure if in addi- 
tion to the name margarine the word 
“melange” is used. This last require- 
ment is not enforced when the product 
is destined for export unless it is stored 
at a place readily accessible to the do- 
mestic public. 

In France each margarine factory is 
under the supervision of a government 
sanitary inspection service officer who 
is paid by the owner of the plant. 


The above constitutes the final review 
of Mr. Thomas’ bulletin on “The Marga- 
rine Industry of Europe.” The European 
industry has made rapid strides in recent 
years and its progress is of especial in- 
terest to the producers of oils and fats 
in this country. The first of these re- 
views appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of April 12, 1930, the second 
May 3, the third May 31, and the fourth 
September 27. 








The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


Seal 
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MARG..RINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture during 
August, 1930, with comparisons: 
ingredients of un- Aug., 1930. Aug., 1929. 

colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
NONE: sow nebe ene te0scessecs 225,482 
Cocoanut oil ...... 14, 269,639 
OOEM CH 22s ccccees 
Cottonseed oi] ......... 
Derivative of glycerine 
Peer 
i Rs inc ecae tee “a an kien 660 





ceuee 14,912 





SN 6s 46040300500 Sa. ~ wrancnee 
Letivenes concentrate ...... | 44 = .cscecee 
SC Wneek anges oho 00s . 9,909,243 7,738,652 
ROU CLL Gs ca becuase > « 1,717 1,335 
|” Ee ee 839,500,548, 604 
SPN (540 6b 04s ses ndkbs<55 2,409,384: 3,548,5 


Oleo stearine 
RO GEOR cc cccvcceses 
Valm oil 
Pre rte 
MED Susbeeedeseseh0s0-ccce ose 
Soda (benzoate of) 








rr rere 206,253 32 
BEER Swear aside uvnsbecces 26,591,243 $2,973,504 
Ingredients of colored 
margarine: 
MEET S00 p60 600005 %esnsesee 3,434 3,489 
Cocoanut oil 261, 356 445,510 
SE en cceesesescnccs . 1,150 1,662 
PM Wivauh+bassnsenenede 93,609 131,063 
ee eee ae -apeabage 
Derivative of glycerine ..... ........ 20 
DE sthatenbetsssnhetnseees. A (seevannn 





Neutral lard ,06 404,981 
I eae = 3,15 167,062 
LO re 231,697 373,868 
SPREE 505504 tsowscencns 10,789 13,055 
OE er ree 18,647 18,284 
ES ee 26,191 35,883 
Pr rr eee 11,582 17,053 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 77,550 109,205 
re ee 89 156 

MRED onus beenden nosis ensue 1,128,450 1,721,641 
Total Ingredients for Colored 

and Uncolored ............27,719,693 34,695,145 

fo 


AUG. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Actual figures for the production of 
margarine during Aug., 1930, with 1929 
comparisons, are reported by manufac- 
turers to the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 


Aug., 1930, Aug., 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


UIMCOROMOR occ cc cc cece cscs cecke, me, Cen 27,006,714 
SD. 6b bn4n6d00%0040600%9 867,521 1,393,343 
> ES eR SO ee 23,071,450 28,400,057 
—, 
NEW ZEALAND SOAP STANDARDS. 
Reclassifying of the standards of 
first grade soap that may be sold in 
New Zealand and the labeling of soaps 
claimed to be disinfectants, germicides 
or antiseptics is provided for in a reso- 
lution amending the New Zealand sale 
of food and drugs act, according to ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 
fe — - 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Total imports of copra and cocoanut 
oil into the United States during the 
period from June 18 to 30, 1930, were 
as follows, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce: Copra, 9,501,- 
258 lbs., value $370,782; cocoanut oil, 
4,377,209 lbs., value $270,939. The 
major source of this supply was the 
Philippine Islands. 
--- fe 
Are you taking advantage of the 
service available on the “Practical 
Points for the Trade” page? Refer all 
questions on any feature of packing- 
house practice to this department. 








October 11, 1930. 


COTTON OIL HEARINGS RESUME. 


Public hearings in the investigation 
of cottonseed prices, started by the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton last spring, were resumed at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., October 7. Among the 
witnesses who will appear at this hear- 
ing are W. F. Marsh, secretary of the 
North Carolina division of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association; E. H. 
Evans of the Laurinburg Oil Mill; E. 
B. Borden of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co.; W. N. Gregory of the Eastern Cot- 
ton Oil Co.; and P. J. Barringer of the 
Sanford, N. C., Sapona Mills. Follow- 
ing the Raleigh hearings, it is expected 
that hearings will be held in the re- 
maining cotton growing states. The 
Georgia and Alabama situation was 
covered prior to the recess. 

The hearings were ordered as the re- 
sult of two Senate resolutions and are 
under the general supervision of the 
chief examiner of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

—_—@—— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 9, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 







Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

Cartete, SE,000 Ihe... .cccccccccccoses @10% 

ft UO OS er @10% 

ADS GRE SOO GOs 5 occ nese vcd cisities @10% 
Southeast: 

MD NS chi 5 deseo ss vrs owas os eens @10% 

Si ND ND CUE 5 on cvn0sciesee cee @10% 
Southwest, 

Og i a er @10% 

10,000 Ibs. and up.. @10% 

Less than 10,000 lbs. @10% 
Pacific Coast: @11 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

RMUROOE, DOO TOG. ok ce aces ad ctececes @10 

eS a dws s 66.05 sinew ok ba SS @10% 

ce ee ME casas dans ci Okb view dwenkes @10% 
South: 

Lwee, Re BO... cc nkicscewacuacws @10 

RO SN WNIOORs v0 o.0'vdciessasiecssens @10% 
PE TS cab Sontunenpecsees5 vee @10 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\4e per Ib. less than salad oil. 


———§e-__- 

AUGUST MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during August, 1930, 
were as follows, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: To Europe, 
22,400 Ibs.; Salvador, 23,510 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 991 lbs.; Cuba, 120 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 1,811 lbs.; other British 
West Indies, 18,890 Ibs.; Virgin Islands 
of U. S., 10,830 lbs.; miscellaneous West 
Indies, 4,500 lbs.; Philippine Islands, 
800 Ibs. The total exports amounted to 
83,852 lbs., compared with 73,776 lbs. 
in August, 1929. 

—— fe 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Oct. 8, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 24s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 6d. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Barely Steady 
—Outside Conditions Depressing— 
Crude Easy—Ginnings Comparatively 
Large — Weather Favorable — Cash 
Trade Fair—Lard Irregular—Oil Sta- 
tistics Awaited. 

The cotton oil situation the past week 
presented little or nothing new. As a 
result, operations were on a moderate 
scale with prices backing and filling 
over a modest range and the undertone 
barely steady. At no time was there 
any particular rallying power in evi- 
dence on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, and prices held within striking 
distance of the season’s lows, in fact 
old December touched the previous low 
point on the crop. 

The action of the market was again 
traceable to very limited support, due 
to nervousness and uncertainty over the 
depressed condition prevailing in 
financial circles and the lack of im- 
portant rallying power in other specula- 
tive commodity markets. An easy tone 
in crude oil, with comparatively larger 
ginnings to date than a year ago and 
fairly satisfactory weather conditions 
for picking the crop, served to put more 
or less pressure on the oil market. 

At times, heavy rains were experi- 
enced in the South, but these were com- 
pletely ignored. This was due to the 
belief that the wetness would damage 
the quality of cotton rather than affect 
the ultimate yield. The government 
crop estimate exceeded the average 
private expectation, and as a result was 
bearishly construed. The official crop 
report indicating a production of 14,- 
486,000 bales, compared with 14,828,000 
bales the previous year. 

Cash Trade Good. 


Irregular price movements in lard 
had very little bearing on oil, but when 
lard prices eased off, the ring profes- 
sionals in oil became increasingly bear- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ish. Considerable profit taking was 
noted on the declines, and there was 
some scale-down buying and some mill 
absorption of futures on the breaks. 
The buying was not aggressive, how- 
ever, and was not done in a way to dis- 
turb the natural trend of the market. 
The ring crowd were following the line 
of least resistance, and while oversold 
conditions developed at times and pro- 
fessional shorts were forced to cover, 
the latter put the oil out again on small 
rallies. 

Cash oil trade was fairly good. Buy- 
ing by the trade was not general, but 
was said to have totaled fairly well. 
Distribution against old contracts re- 
mained on a goodly scale notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed distribution of other 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 9, 1930.—Cot- 
ton oil futures at New Orleans are 
about, fifteen points under a week ago, 
with crude %c lb. lower at 5%c for 
Texas and 6c for Valley. Bleachable is 
steady at 7c loose New Orleans, with 
moderate enquiries. Mills are pursuing 
a cautious policy and expecting an in- 
creased seed movement, a portion of 
which will probably be off quality on ac- 
count of rains. Crude will likely be 
stabilized soon at around 544@6c. This 
should lead to freer business. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9, 1930.—Crude 
cottonseed oil sold again this week at 
6%c; 41 per cent protein cottonseed 


meal, $26.00@27.00; loose cotton seed 
hulls, $6.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 9, 1980.—Prime cot- 
tonseed, $23.00@24.00; prime cotton, 


seed oil, 5%@6c; 43 per cent meal, 
$30.00; hulls, $9.00; mill run linters, 
1%@2%e. ‘ 


commodities. Lard distribution also 
was very satisfactory, and the lard 
stocks are comparatively small. The 
lard market again suffered from specu- 
lative liquidation. Apparently the lard 
longs were disturbed by the weakness 
in securities and the unsettlement in the 
wheat market. 

Crude oil continued to come out in 
a fair way at 6%c in the Southwest, 
and while that figure was refused for 
a time in the Valley, refiners later low- 
ered their bids to 6c in the Southeast 
and Valley and 5%c in Texas. The 
spread between crude and the new con- 
tracts continued favorable as far as 
hedging was concerned, but hedge pres- 
sure on the market was light although 
in evidence on the recoveries. 

Oil Distribution Good. 

It would appear that the cotton 
crop as estimated by the Govern- 
ment will furnish sufficient oil for the 
season’s requirements. However, it is 
difficult, as yet, to determine whether 
or not the lard supply situation will 
serve to bring about larger distribution 
of oil. It is difficult to figure out 
whether or not mill consumption will 
suffer to any extent this season by the 
general business depression. 

As far as business conditions are con- 
cerned, oil distribution has held up won- 
derfully well during the past year, or 
since the depression set in, while lard 
stocks, it seems, cannot continue to 
decrease at the rate of the past few 
months. There is a possibility com- 
pound distribution will be larger unless 
there is a material increase in the hog 
run to market, and in lard production. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
smaller and routine, with offerings fair- 
ly liberal. Consumers are still inclined 
to hold off owing to easiness in compet- 
ing quarters. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 54%@5%c. At the Pacific 
Coast, tanks were quoted at 5c nearby 
and 5%c for early next year shipment. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair and 
the market steady at 6%c last sale. 
Prices are quoted at 6%c bid and 6%c 
asked f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was flat 
and the market purely nominal, with 
domestic sellers’ tanks quoted 844@9c 
New York and 7%c f.o.b. western mills. 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 


selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 








G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMONDS 





MARGARINE. 
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Pacific Coast oil was purely nominal. 
PALM OIL—A limited demand and a 
barely steady market, the result of 
weakness in tallow and a lack of im- 
portant consuming interest, featured 
the market again the past week. At 
New York, shipment bulk oil 20 per 
cent acid quoted at 5.20c; 12% per cent 
acid, 5.25c; 25 per cent acid, 5.15c; 40 
per cent acid, 5.10c; Nigre for shipment, 


4%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—While de- 
mand was moderate, a fairly steady 
tone prevailed. Bulk oil at New York 
was quoted at 54 @5%kc. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was fairly steady, but demand was 
quiet and Spanish offerings fairly lib- 
eral. At New York, spot and nearby 
was quoted at 6%@7c; shipment, 6%c 


nominal, 

a OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was limited, but offerings were 
light as available supplies at New York 
are small. The undertone was barely 
steady with the development in futures. 
Nominally store oil was quoted at %c 
over October. Southeast crude sold at 
6%c, but buyers lowered bids in the 
Southeast and Valley to 6c and in Texas 
to 5%c bid. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


semen 








he Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


| On the New York Produce Exchange 


~~ —ss 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
-— Oi 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 


























HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
La. 
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Friday, October 3, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
DR okies seen, 2454. anes ae 
UY ee 100 770 770 769 a 775 
MES acne get Shs ee ee oe 
ae hie Sons snes) Se one 
New 
OO ee ae eee 730 a 745 
Sere KaGer ees: oni a: 
BR 53) sh 1 735 7385 7385 a 745 
OS) Ne ree ae Se TH 
Mar. .... 14 752 745 752 a 751 
OES ibs 36 « isos eae 755 a 765 
MAY sss. 5 759 756 757 a 765 

Sales, including switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 20 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 

Saturday, October 4, 1930. 

Old 
BME ee alos ase Ses) Oe eas 
TR in er i koe ee: a 
Net: 4... es ea, a one 
1 ee iS dees tase BaD Te 
New 
OS re si es ek a, 
BPG: us Ss SoS: Shas cass Mae. 
mens . d,s aie i er ere me lf 
SE ee soc», 4D @ TOD 
Se 6 756 755 Tbda.... 
AS OSS kun Sske ckee. ee. ao 
ON re 1 765 765 762 a 765 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 7 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Bid. 


Monday, October 6, 1930. 


Old 
NeGbisvccon aks (sss) seas SOM Cee es 
i ra Dd a a a 
Milly ccs cans aus oses! Ree sae 
oe ooo eas sane RE a 
New . 
Bieter a 
eee Oe wk 
Ser 1 740 740 735 a 740 
. Sa win bee ibe ee ee 
Mar. 1 748 748 746a 748 
OE fie sacs er mre yc Mee 
DVL Gs cd sne eal ees” see 755 a 768 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 


bbls., New 3 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales and Bid. 


Tuesday, October 7, 1930. 


Old 
ess eku sie o> Lkgue shi: aa wie 
UR ee ints Hucwtale tee oie 751 a 775 
DO 05 Ss) sae atae aes 745 a 770 
DBC. o6.60 800 755 755 755 a.... 
New 5 
MND Sica are Beata: ‘gives: sot 715 a 735 
BRT vwiic-eic a ere men  a 
BMS cases 1 729 729 720 a 730 
"=e eee 725 a 740 
a Ss Was 7O6 Tes @ .... 
OE, inis's 1 745 745 742 a 748 
ee 5 750 747 WB a... 

Sales, including switches, Old 300 
bbls., New 35 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1930. 

Old 
SE ares Soe Te asx 
La Po aaa’ Mes. MT: Tale 
LO ne ye 742 a 770 
Se 500 759 750 752 a 755 
New 
Pe as rece, 5) ome sce “NEO me “Tad 
EE che here aia er tale 721 a 730 
MN SG. bik 6S oeie » wr0,6 726 a 731 
NES eae ean ae se teem We 
Mar. .... 5 740 786 736 a 737 
ni SinY Mek ks oainiey seu 740 a 744 
ae 8 748 740 745 a 748 


October 11, 1930. 


Sales, including switches, Old 500 
bbls., New 13 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
64% Sales @ 6c Bid. 


Thursday, October 9, 1930. 


Old 

Spot . 14D @ sea 
Ce ae ey re 745 a 770 
PHT, os sus ..-. 755 755 750 a 760 
ee os. 400 TSO Ta 70 
New 

NSS er 722 a 732 
MM ab aes untae © ake 727 a 732 
Mar. 723 734 7385 a 787 








See page 56 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1930.—The 
cottonseed meal market at Memphis 
opened today with a very quiet tone, 
bids and offers being rather far apart, 
on account of disinclination on the part 
of pit traders to act prior to the Gov- 
ernment report on cotton due to be pub- 
lished at ten o’clock. The report, show- 
ing a crop of 14,486,000 bales, was fully 
as large as anticipated, but in spite of 
this fact the first trades in meal were 
at last night’s bid prices. 

Later in the session it was learned 
that spot meal was being sold on basis 
of $27.00 Memphis, and selling became 
very free. Just before the close, March 
meal was sold at a decline of $1.25. 
Grain and cotton were both relatively 
firm but the stock market had another 
drastic decline which threw a damper 
on buyers who were inclined to take 
a long position in the market. The 
demand for actual meal is still dull, 
with no signs of revival of buying at 
the present levels. Mill offerings are 
becoming more insistent. 

The cottonseed market was practi- 
cally unchanged. There was a lack of 
the activity which has been shown for 
the past few days. There seems to be 
no change in the prices being bid for 
the actual except at certain points in 
Arkansas, where the mills had to in- 
crease their bids slightly in order to 
obtain seed. The rain of the past few 
days has slowed the movement up 
slightly, but with clearing weather it 
may be expected that the movement 
will regain its normal proportions. 

~ fe = 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 7, 1930.—Extra 
tallow, f.o.b., seller’s plant, 4%c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 5@5%ec 
lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 
York, 5%sc lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
barrels New York, 74@7%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 9%@9'%c l|b.; crude corn oil, 
barrels New York, 844@8%c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels New York, 6%@7c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels 
New York, 85@90c gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 10%@ll1c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels New York, 8%@9c lb.; Niger 
palm oil, casks New York, 54% @5%c lb.; 
Lagos palm oil, casks New York, 6@ 
6%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 634 @7c Ib.; 
glycerine, C. P., 1834@14c lb.; glyce- 
rine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 
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SOUTHWARK | 


All Steel 
HYDRAULIC CURB PRESSES 


There is a Southwark Curb Press specially adapted to 
your individual work. There are many reasons why 
Southwark Presses are used by the largest and most ex- 
perienced rendering and packing plants. 


Let us tell you more about them. We have had Ninety- 
Four Years of experience in building special machinery. 


Send for Bulletin No. 5-A 


THWAR 
AKRON Sou! AND MACHIN ca CHICAGO 


E 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were weaker latter part 
of the week on persistent liquidation, 
lower hog markets, poor support and 
pressure from packing interests. The 
hog run is only fair. Cash trade, par- 
ticularly in lard, is rather good. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet awaiting govern- 
ment report. Outside weakness failed 
to bring about selling or liquidation, but 
limited buying power. Hedge pressure 
remained light. Crude is barely steady; 
southeast and Valley, 6c bid, 6%c 
asked; Texas, 5%c bid. Cash demand 
is moderate, action of lard is attracting 
some attention. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Oct., $7.45@7.70; Nov., $7.50@7.60; 
Dec., $7.40@7.47. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.10@7.35; 
Dec., $7.10@7.40; Jan., $7.20@7.30; 
Feb., $7.20@7.35; March, $7.32@7.35; 
Apr., $7.835@7.42; May, $7.39@7.44. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 8% @9c. 

fe 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 10, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.20@11.30; middle 
western, $12.00@12.10; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 125¢c; South 
American, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; 
compound, 10%c. 

—— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Oct. 9, 1930.—General pro- 
vision market steady but dull. Hams, 
picnics and square shoulders very poor. 
Pure lard fair. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 86s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
none; picnics, 65s; short backs, 88s; 
bellies, clear, 83s; Canadian, none; Cum- 
berlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; spot 


lard, 64s. 
~ fo 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended October 4, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 472 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 97,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 12.98 cents a 
pound, compared with 81,000, at 19.03 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was weak. 

Liverpool demand was slow and the 
market was dull. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 23,000 for the 
week, as compared with 23,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 3, 
1930, was 122,400, as compared with 
82,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
September, 1930, with comparisons, are 
figured by the Chicago office of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nemics: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 





~— Chicago. — —New York.— 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

Loins. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 Ib. av...$26.05 $30.10 $27.23 $29.70 
10-12 Ib. av... 24.78 28.34 26.12 28.70 
12-15 Ib. av... 22.12 24.31 22.84 25.80 
16-22 Ib. av... 16.72 19.93 18.22 21.18 


Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 


8-12 Ib. av... 16.48 17.34 17.40 19.40 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 

8-10 lb. av... 27.00 28.12 27.31 29.18 
10-12 Ib. av... 26.00 27.41 26.38 28.55 
12-14 Ib. av... 25.25 26.82 25.75 27.75 
14-16 lb. av... 25.38 26.42 25.00 27.75 


Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 


8-10 Ib. av... 26.00 26.39 23.38 25.68 
10-12 Ib. av... 25.50 25.48 22.44 25.32 
12-14 lb. av... 25.00 25. 22.00 25.00 
14-16 Ib. av... 24.50 25.08 21.50 24.58 


Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 


16-18 Ib. av... 26.75 27.58 27.62 28.40 
18-20 Ib. av... 26.75 26.95 26.88 27.71 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av... 24.75 26.08 23.50 23.75 
18-20 Ib. av... 24.50 25.42 22.50 22.75 


Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 


6- 8 Ib. av... 32.88 81.75 33.78 31.75 
8-10 Ib. av... 31.38 30.25 32.97 30.75 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av... 26.50 25.14 24.25 24.75 
10-12 Ib. av... 25.75 24.01 24.00 24.25 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4- 8 lb. av... 16.75 18.35 16.88 17.81 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 Ib. av... 12.25 12.25 13.44 13.50 

Lard, ref., hard- 

wood tubs... 14.25 13.81 13.50 14.25 
Lard, substi- 

tute hard- 

wood tubs... 13.38 12.31 12.22 12.88 
Lard, ref., No. 

1 cartons.... 15.25 14.56 14.75 cn ee 
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JULY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in July, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 

J. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 
Lbs. Lbs. 

July, 1930 . 4 

June, 1930 1 

July, 1929 5 


415,000,000 3 
386,000,000 3 
420,000,000 3. 
PORK AND LARD. 

, 558,000,000 





July, 1930 .. 4.5 

June, 1930 . 573,000,000 4.7 

July, 1929 .... 604,000,000 5 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

July, 1930 ... 









52,000,000 
June, 1930 . 48,000,000 
July, 1929 48,000,000 





TOTAL MEATS, 





July, 1930 . . -1,025,000,000 8.3 

June, 1930 - -1,007,000,000 8.2 

July, 1020 ....cccceees 1,072, 000,000 8.8 
—_&—_- 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 4, 1930, were 
3,256,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,287,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,943,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 4, this year, 
142,876,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 152,866,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 4, 1930, were 
3,016,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,487,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,885,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 4, this 
year, 126,923,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 165,926,000 Ibs. 


Ye -- 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended October 4, 1930, 
were as follows: 





Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Oct. 4, 1930...... i rrr 12,915 
Sept. 27, 1930...... — kL Serr eee pe 
Sept. 20, 1930...... 6.345 =n eveee _ 340 
Sept. 13, 1930...... 27,423 34,392 27,935 

To date, 1930....1,312,092 662,608 456,817 
Oct. 5, ae 116,094 74,103 6,589 
Sept. 28, 1929...... 80,146 5,050 1,900 

To date, 1929....1,561,866 373,187 515,481 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of July and August, 1930, 
based on reports received from 4,025 manufacturers and dealers: 









Stock on hand or in transit. *Deliveries 





August 31, July 31, Tanned during during 
1930. 1930. August, 1930. Aug., 1930. 
EE NE od on ok pnd cane eeuu wee etn as 3,872,368 3,950,944 1,202,194 1,201,683 
ES SIE n-n sw Se's bes van'cssenbewe na naan 1,322,554 Le = 8=3—héi(—sté‘iét hg Ww 385,203 
EE eae icacchsceesdapacneseheeteiee 1,297, Oe er 417,001 
EE aa nccieacds pens cintehsees.ceew 188,356 ee = =—S—~S«~w 52,982 
SORE EES 5 000-0600 ah bbw ip 2.00 960 1,064,175 Lae  — ———t«=«éC ww ws 346,357 
EE acai spk Rdwencenebe se b0540s0ge09 32,920 37,587 3,892 660 
ee NE enc ccrdeccccsscacvcscnecicesnes 2,702,607 2,921,776 1,172,145 838,308 
ee ETP err oe 2,244,540 2,418,157 1,045,198 801,768 
DEW SE GP -SRREON, GRIMS... cc ccccsvcsccce 458,067 503,619 126,947 36,540 
ee er 495,457 493,496 143,584 136,398 
Greom-anlted, aiins ........cccccccccccvces 33,863 417,281 142,373 134,84: 
Dry or dry-salted, skins................... 61,594 76,215 1,211 1,555 

Horse, colt, ass, and mule: , 

eS a reer errr rr errr 132,760 139,658 44,042 
I, ER SEE, ooo vccecebdievesseusecs 59,028 64,770 1,308 
MED MIIEEy kes cvccccerccvseseseves 271,053 279,652 j§ ####§ 74,222 —§ ceeoeee 
DE CEWEnSResGnin bss -Qacs\useeescagens Sitebebe 20,044  j  # B4,518 = .cccoes 
Sy I III, 90.0 0:0 6 cso ve caweweeh ce sons 119,585 SB.214 qj; O8,522 eserves; 
er Trt reer 13,871,667 14,358,538 1,219,865 
ee. cada thas ek seen emoeas sees 1,584,364 1,390,267 34,615 
Sheep and lamb, total skins.................65- 14,431,565 13,634,989 1,930,236 
EE nea aiiabbaddknecesbanbasda chides »216,5 1,299,112 716,730 
ET Sn. wwcks wace os wsesinee anes ses 1,127,98: 1,233,576 160,913 
Without wool—pickled skins............... 11,516,527 10,524,999 1,027,728 
ee I, Gy GUND so cccecsscccnuces: 570,484 577,302 24,865 
EE, TREE a ep meee soresisveccence . 95,096 82,083 5,236 
Fleshers, dozens ............ 7,991 6,810 300 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skin 271,313 254,807 4,300 
Deer and elk, skins 213,572 227,652 53,389 
Pig and hog, skins. 174,177 119,759 24,517 
Pig and hog strips, pounds 605,225 533,867 t 83,503 

PRD wabeacs snes sess 94,704 88,391 36,282 how 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—After an early 
appearance of steadiness, the packer 
hide market declined a half-cent at the 
close of this week on native and 
branded steers, while native cows con- 
tinued to move at steady prices. Light 
native cows were sold at 4c premium 
earlier, but most buyers refused to 
recognize this as establishing the mar- 
ket on that basis, and later sales were 
made at last week’s price. 

The market was hindered to some 
extent by the continued heavy liquida- 
tion in all other commodity and secur- 
ity markets this week, while tanners 
continue to report poor conditions in 
the leather trade. Packers have been 
continuing their policy of keeping sold 
up at the going market price for hides, 
resulting in very light stocks in first 
hands. However, the entire summer’s 
take-off, the best hides of the year in 
this market, moved at the lowest prices 
in many years, and lower than the 
poorer grade winter hides brought last 
year. 

Due to the late movement this week 
at the new lower prices for steers, full 
details as to quantities are not yet 
available; however, the movement re- 
portea so far this week totals around 
45,000 hides, running well to Septem- 
ber take-off, with some Octobers in- 
cluded. 

Spready native steers 15@15%%c, 
nom. Buyers finally secured about 
12,000 heavy native steers at their bid 
price of 13%c, or 4%c down. Extreme 
native steers sold late this week at llc, 
a like decline. 

Some butt branded steers were sold 
at 13%c, and one packer sold 4,000 
Colorados at 13c, with more probably 
moved in other directions. Heavy 
Texas steers quotably 13%4c, although 
4,000 sold earlier at 14c. Last sales 
of light Texas steers were at 12%4c, 
last week; quoted 12c, nom. One pack- 
er sold 1,400 extreme light Texas steers 
early at 1042c, steady; market nom- 
inally unchanged. 

One packer sold 2,500 heavy native 
cows late this week at 12c, with 1,600 
sold earlier on same basis, steady with 
last week. About 5,000 light native 
cows moved late this week at llc, 
steady; one packer sold a car earlier at 
pe ce, while an outside packer moved 

2,400 also at 11%4c, as against 11c paid 
at the epening of the week. About 
13,000 branded cows were reported at 
10%c, early, while about 10,000 moved 
quietly late last week, at same price. 

Native bulls last sold at 7c; 
branded bulls 6%c, nom. 

Last trading in the South American 
market so far this week was LaPlatas 
at $33.50, equal to 12 15/16c, c.if. New 
York, a half-dollar higher than last 
week on gold price but c.if. price about 
unchanged. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Couple 
more local small packers moved 10,000 
October hides at the end of last week 
at 11c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 10%c for branded, steady 
prices; bulls sold at 7%c for native 
bulls and 6%c for branded. Only two 
local killers still holding October hides, 
and market nominally unchanged. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market, 
last week, was at 10%c for September 


steers and 8c for cows, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Quoted $30.00 
per ton, Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
trading continues light, with prices 
about unchanged. All-weights quoted 
74%2@7%¢, according to average weight. 
Heavy steers and cows 7@7'%4c, top 
asked. Buff weights in good demand 
but generally top at 8c. Extremes 
quoted 10c top for 25/45 lb., although 
some good section 25/50 Ib. sold at 10c 
early. Bulls 5@5%éc, selected, asked. 
All-weight branded 64%2@7c, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packers moved Sep- 
tember caifskins in volume at end of 
last week. One packer sold a car at 
20%c for northerns; another packer 
moved couple cars for export at 21'%ce, 
and a third packer secured 21%c for 
certain points. One packer still holds 
September calf. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 
18c for straight 8/15 lb., and 19c for 
10/15 lb.; higher prices talked by col- 
lectors. Mixed city and country calf 
15@15'c; straight countries 12@13c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold 4,000 
September native kips early this week 
at 18c for northerns; two other pack- 
ers moved September production of na- 
tives on same basis. Over-weights 
quoted 16@162c, nom., with 15%c bid. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 16%c; 
sellers ask 16%c. Mixed cities and 
countries 183@13'%c; straight countries 
11@12c. 

All big packers moved a total of 
about 15,000 regular September slunks 
at $1.15, steady. One packer sold hair- 
less at 35c, small ones half price. 

HORSEHIDES— Market fairly 
steady, with choice city renderers 
priced $3.50@4.00, ranging down to 
$3.00@3.50 asked for good mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts 10@10%c 
per lb. Big packer shearlings moved 
in a small way at $1.15 for beaver 
shearlings and 60c for No. 1’s, steady; 
last sales of No. 2’s at 830@35c. Pickled 
skins continue in doubt as to the actual 
market, with very little information 
available on actual sales. One packer 
sold a car blind ribby lambs at $5.00, 
or 25c down, and quoting nominal mar- 
ket on straight run $4.50 at Chicago; 
sales reported in other directions 
around $3.50 per doz. for straight run, 
but no details as to take-off or dating. 
Two cars October native lamb pelts 
sold at 60c, and buyers bidding same 
figure for Novembers, small ones at 
half-price. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 6@7c per lb. Gelatine scraps 
3% @4c, Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES— Market quiet, 
with packers sold up earlier to end of 
September. Market quoted nominally 
on basis of Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES —tTrading con- 
tinues slow, with offerings light. Buff 
weights in better demand but generally 
quoted 8c top, and 10c top for ex- 


tremes. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market being 
kept fairly well cleaned up. Some sales 
reported for export on private terms, 
understood steady to a shade stronger. 
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Last open trading was at $1.55@1.65 
for 5-7’s, $1.90@2.00 for 7-9’s, and 
$2.70@2.80 for 9-12’s. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, October 4, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 9.55n; Nov., 10.05n; Dec. 11.55@ 
11.65; Jan. 11.85n; Feb. 12.20n; Mar. 
12.55n; Apr. 13.00n; May 13.45 sale; 
June 13.70n; July 13.95n; Aug. 14.20n; 
Sept. 14.40n. Sales 18 lots. 

Monday, October 6, 1930—Close: Oct. 
9.45 nom.; Nov. 9.95n; Dec. 11.45@ 
11.50; Jan. 11.75n; Feb. 12.10n; March 
12.45n; April 12.90n; May 13.30 sale; 
June 13.55n; July 13.80n; Aug. 14.05n; 
Sept. 14.830@14.40. Sales 11 lots. 

Tuesday, October 7, 1980—Close: Oct. 
9.45 nom.; Nov. 9.95n; Dec. ric 4 
11.50; Jan. 11.75n; Feb. 12.10n; Mare 
12.45n; April 12.85n; May 13.24 sale; 
June 13.50n; July 13.75n; Aug. 14.00n; 
Sept. 14.25n. Sales 54 lots. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 9.55 nom.; Nov. 10. 05n; Dec. 11.55 
@11.70; Jan. il. 85n; Feb. 12.20n; March 
12.55n; "April 12.95n; May 13.30@13.45; 
June 13.55n; July 13.80n; Aug. 14.05n; 
Sept. 14.80@14.50. Sales 3 lots. 

Thursday, October 9, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 9.45n; Nov. 9.90n; Dec. 11.39 sale; 
Jan. 11.70n; Feb. 12.05n; Mar. 12.40n; 
Apr 12.80n; May 13.15@13.17; June 
13.40n; July 18.65n; Aug. 13.90n; Sept. 
14, 15@14. 20. Sales 21 lots. 

Friday, October 10, 1930—Close: Oct. 
9.20n; Nov. 9.70n; Dec. 11.20@11.25; 
Jan. 11.50n; Feb. 11.85n; Mar. 12.20n; 
Apr. 12.60n; May 12.95@13. 00; June 
13: 20n; July 13.45n; Aug. 13. 70n; Sept. 
14.00. Sales 48 lots. 


fe - 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 10, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct, 10. week, 1929. 
Spr. nat, 

Te 15 @15%n aie <¥Y 20 @20%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @13% @1s% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @13ign wie q@is 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

OSes @13'4 @14 @is 
Hvy. Col.strs. @13 @13% @ii 
Ex-light Tex. i 

BEEP, ceceee @10% @10% @15% 
Brnd’d cows. @10% te @15% 
Hvy. nat, cows @12 @12 @li 
Lt. nat. cows @l1 1 Gil @16 
Nat. vo @ oie @7™& iz @l2%n 
Brnd’d bul @ 6 @ 6%n 11 } ae 
Calfskins . <2oweatih 4 @21n @23 
Kips, na @18 @19n @224% 
Kips, ov-wt = 18 @16%4n @20% 
Kips, brnd’d @14 14 @l4%n @ ~_ 
Slunks, reg. ot. ‘15 1.15@1.25 1.40 
Slunks, hris.. @30 35 @40n 


Light native, A= branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @l11 @l11 15% @16 
Branded ..... @10% @10% 14%@15 
Nat, bulls .. @ i% @ 7% @12 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6% @ 6% @ll 
— ae bo 174180 @20%n 


HAPS cccccsce @16% @164n 19 @194n 
Slunks, reg..1. me 10 + 1.00@1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.. @20n @20n @30 

COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers..7 @7% %7%4%@8 @i1% 
Hvy. cows ..7 @17% 2 ¢ 8 @il% 
TOMES ccccccs @ 8 8% 124%@13 
—_— @10 10 @0%4 @iimn 
eheeces @ 5% 5 @ 5% @ 8ign 
Galfer 12 @13 124%@13 @16n 
coeccece 1 @12 114%@12 15 @15% 
Light calf ..90 @1.00 90 @l1. 1.10@1.20 
Deacons ....90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 50 @6 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n @1 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.00@4.00 4.25@5.75 
Hogskins .... @50 @50 60 @65 


Pkr. lambs ... 

Sml._ pkr. 
TATRDO ccccs cccccces 

Pkr. shearigs...30 @60 35 @60 1.12%@1.15 

Dry pelts ....10 @10% @10 19 @21 
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Dependable Uniform Quality 


with Predetermined Price and Delivery 


Protect yourself from costly market 
fluctuations of price and quality by using the 
“Futures” to fill your hog needs. Know in 
advance the exact cost of your hogs, and 
you can definitely plan your selling campaign 
to take care of your production. 


This is only possible on the Chicago 
“Futures,” the only market of its kind, and 
on the greatest hog market in the world. 


The Exchange guarantees the class and 
the grade of the hogs delivered. You get 
prime hogs and dependable, uniform quality. 
The best are offered there. Try it today! 


Contracts for 
prime hogs can be 
bought only in 
Chicago, the 
World’s’ Greatest 
Hog Market, and 
the World’s Only 
Live Hog “Future” 
Market. 


Only “Standard” 
or “Fancy” Grade 
hogs can be 
delivered through 
the Exchange. All 
hogs failing tomeet 
the requirements 
are classified 
“No Grade” and 
cannot be 
delivered. 























CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 9, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Yearlings tully steady to strong; 
weighty steers, 25@50c higher, mostiy 
50c up; she scock, largely 25c lower; 
bulls, 25@50c higher; veaiers, steady to 
50c higher. Receipts continued liberal, 
proportion good to choice steers and 
yearlings being unusually large, proba- 
bly as large as any time in trade his- 
tory. Market was very elastic, firm un- 
dertone being apparent ail week de- 
spite unsettling etfect of Jewish holi- 
days. Extreme top yearlings, $13.35, a 
new high; next highest price, $13.25; 
numerous loads, $12.75@138.00; rank and 
file of yearling light steer crop, $11.50@ 
12.50. Lower grade light and medium 
weight steers were unusually scarce; 
heavies, mostly $11.00@12.00 for well 
finished kinds; best, $12.50; plainer 
offerings, $8.560@10.00. Most grass fat 
cows closed at $4.50@5.75; grass heif- 
ers, $5.75@7.50; low cutters, $2.90@ 
3.25; strong weights, $3.35@3.75; 
choice vealers, $12.50@13.00. Receipts 
included about 10,000 western grassers, 
killer end selling mostly at $7.00@8.00, 
with best at $9.25. 


HOGS—Light receipts and _ broad 
shipping demand prompted early price 
advances which were partially erased 
today with increased supplies and nar- 
rowed shipping outlet. Fresh pork trade 
followed advance on hoof market. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Market 25@ 
50c higher; today’s close, mostly 25@ 
35¢ up; packing sows, $1.00@1.25 high- 
er; top early today and for week, 
$10.60; bulk 230 to 310 lbs., $10.25@ 
10.40; 180 to 220 lbs., $10.00@10.30; 
140 to 170 lbs., $9.40@10.00; pigs, $8.75 
@9.50; packing sows, $8.00@9.25; few, 
$9.35 and above. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs and yearlings, 75c@$1.00 
higher; fat ewes and feeding lambs, 25 
@50c higher. Range lambs showed an 
increase in numbers and improved qual- 
ity. Closing bulks: Better grade native 
ewe and wether lambs, $8.50@8.75; few, 
$9.00; week’s top, $9.25; desirable range 
lambs, $8.50@9.00; native bucks, $7.50 


@8.00; throwouts, $5.50@6.25; fat 
ewes, $3.00@3.50. 
ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—Native fed steers and 
yearlings opened the week strong to 
higher, but later the early advance was 
erased. Western slaughter steers are 
strong to 25c higher with a week ago. 
Demand has bcen broad for the lighter 
weights at the full advance. Fed 
heifers registered little change, but 
other she stock closed strong to mostly 
25e higher. Bulls advanced 25@50c, 
and vealers were up 50c@$1.00, with 
the top at $11.00. Choice 953-lb. to 
966-lb. yearling steers topped at $12.65; 
medium weight steers realized $11.65, 
and best weighty steers brought $10.50. 
Bulk of fed steers cashed from $8.50@ 
11.35, with several loads of yearlings 


at $11.75@12.50. Straight grassers 
sold largely from $5.75@7.75. 

HOGS—A good demand from outside 
points, together with a fairly active 
market to packers, caused values to 
advance 30@50c for the week. Light 
lights and light butchers show the most 
advance. Heavy butchers were scarce 
but sold to good advantage. A top of 
$10.00 was paid for good to choice 200 
to 260 lbs. on Wednesday. Packers 
have shown considerable interest in 
packing sows, and values are fully 50c 
higher. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lambs _ encoun- 
tered an active outlet, and prices show 
around $1.00 advance over a week ago. 
Best range offerings scored $8.60, and 
many shipments made the price. Com- 
paratively few sold below $8.00. Sheep 
prices were strong; fat ewe top, $3.10. 


——e——_—_ 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 

.East St. Louis, IIl., Oct. 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—-Compared with one week 
ago: Native steers sold steady; west- 
ern steers, 15@25c lower; western cows 
and heifers, 25c lower; all other slaugh- 
ter cattle steady. Bulk of native steers 
cleared at $8.25@11.75; fat kinds, 
$10.25@12.00, with 1,015-lb. yearlings 
scoring $12.50 as top. Top matured 
steers landed $11.00; best heavies, 
$10.50. Western steer prices ranged 
from $4.75@7.90; bulk, $5.75@7.50; in- 
side bulk, $6.10@7.25. Fat mixed year- 
lings and heifers bulked at $9.75@11.25, 
with top mixed yearlings bringing 
$11.50; medium fleshed kinds, $6.50@ 
9.00; cows, $4.25@5.50; top, $7.25; low 
cutters, $2.75@3.00. Top medium bulls 
closed at $5.50; top vealers, $12.75. 


HOGS—-Swine values continued up- 
ward until Thursday, when a reaction 


59 


took place which forced values to a 
point 15@30c above a week ago. Sows 
are fully 50c higher. Top price was 
set at $10.35 on Thursday, and bulk 
of 160- to 300-lb. weights went at 
$10.00@10.25; sows, $8.00@8.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices climbed 
fully 50c during the week, while fat 
ewes, although scarce, held steady. 
City butchers paid a top of $8.50 for 
choice lambs, with bulk to packers at 
$8.00@8.25. Common throwouts sold 
at $4.50@5.50 and fat ewes at $2.50@ 
3.00. 





~ fe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Omaha, Oct. 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were moderately uneven during the 
week, yearlings meeting with broad 
demand and clearing readily at strong- 
er prices, the week’s advance measuring 
around 25c. Weighty steers and medium 
weights were slow and closed the week 
barely steady. Low cutters held steady, 
while prices on other she stock ad- 
vanced around 25c. Bulls are unchanged, 
and vealers 50c higher, with practical 
top $12.50. Best weighty steers sold at 
$11.50; medium weights, $12.00; numer- 
ous loads yearlings, $12.00@13.00; one 
load, 1,097 lbs., $13.10. 

HOGS—Light receipts early in the 
week resulted in sharp advances, but a 
sharp decline on Thursday cut down the 
net advance for the period. Lights and 
butchers are quoted 15@25c higher; 
sows, 50@75c up. Thursday’s top rested 
at $9.75, with bulk 190- to 280-lb. 
weights, $9.50@9.75; 160- to 190-lb. 
lights, $9.00@9.60; light lights down- 
ward to $8.50; packing sows, $8.00@ 
8.75; heavies, down to $7.50; stags, $7.00 
@8.00. 

SHEEP—A dropping off in receipts 
from the range territory resulted in 
substantial advances on _ slaughter 
lambs. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday shows the advance to be 75c 
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@$1.00. Matured sheep have been 
scarce and steady. On Thursday, bulk 
of the range slaughter lambs sold $8.25 
@8.50; fed wooled lambs, $8.00@8.25; 
native lambs, mostly $7.75; fed clipped 


lambs, $7.60@7.65; good and choice 
slaughter ewes, $2.00@2.75. 
—— 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—After minor fluctuations, 
fed yearlings finished 10@15c higher, 
and matured steers were steady with 
late last week. Choice yearlings topped 
at $12.50, medium weight  beeves 
ranged up to $12.25 and big weight 
bullocks sold up to $11.85, while most 
grain feds turned at $9.75@12.00. Fat 
she stock ruled 25c higher, and choice 
heifers scored $12.00, with grassers 
$8.50 down and most cows $4.00@5.50. 
Bulls and vealers displayed firmness, 
medium bulls bulked at $4.00@4.75, and 
the practical vealer top remained at 
$10.00. 

HOGS—Prices worked higher the 
first part of the week and $9.90 top 
was recorded, but this dropped to $9.65 
late. This left butchers 15@25c above 
a week ago. Packing sows displayed 
the most activity, and net gains of 50 
@75c were noted for the week. Bulk 
of 170- to 290-lb. butchers brought 
$9.25@9.60, and 290- to 350-lb. weights 
$8.75@9.25. Desirable 150- to 170-lb. 
kinds earned $8.75@9.25. Sows sold 
mainly from $8.00@8.75, with extreme 
heavies down to $7.50. 

SHEEP—Shippers furnished consid- 
erable competition, and fat lamb values 
advanced 50@75c compared with a 
week earlier. Aged sheep recorded 50c 
gains. Late sales of fat western and 
native lambs ranged from $8.00@8.35, 
with $8.50 the quotable top on choice 


offerings. Fat ewes sold principally 
from $2.50@3.00. 
—ee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 8, 1930. 

CATTLE—Light and mediumweight 
steers and yearlings ruled 25@50c high- 
er for the week, with she stock and 
bulls selling strong to mostly 25c high- 
er. Vealers were mostly 50c lower. 
Choice 822-lb. mixed yearlings sold at 
$12.65, highest since May 14, while bulk 
of all steers and yearlings sold at $10.00 
@11.50; best grass fats to killers, $8.35; 
bulk, $6.00@7.50; most grass cows, 
$4.25@5.75; comparable heifers, $5.00@ 
6.50; few, $7.75. Low cutters and cut- 
ters bulked at $3.00@4.00, with most 
bulls at $4.25@5.00, a few selling up to 
$5.50. Good and choice vealers sold 
mostly at $10.00@12.00 respectively; a 
few selected kinds, $12.50. 

HOGS—tThe hog market has regis- 
tered a sharp advance during the past 
week, with bulk of the 160- to 250-lb. 
weights selling today at $9.50@9.65; 
light lights, $9.00@9.50; pigs, mostly 
$9.00; packing sows, $8.00@8.50 or bet- 
ter. Lights and butchers are 50@65c 
higher for the week; other classes, 75c 
@$1.00 higher. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices have advanced 
sharply since a week ago. Bulk better 
ewe and wether lambs today, $8.25; 
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buck lambL., $7.25; common throwouts, 
$4.50@5.50 or better. Best slaughter 
ewes are selling at $2.00@3.00. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—A bearish undertone to fat 
cattle trade throughout the week has 
held the market to a rather uncertain 
basis. Buyers are showing considerable 
indifference, especially toward offerings 
with weight. Prices have held barely 
steady to weak on slaughter steers and 
yearlings, pressure being concentrated 
on offerings scaling over 1,050 lbs. and 
on inbetween grades. Butcher stock 
and bulls have been scarce, steady to 
strong. Cows show a 15@25c advance 
in places. Heavy calves closed strong; 
vealers, 50c higher; top, $11.50. Choice 
yearlings have been scarce, best selling 
at $11.75@12.00, a short load $12.50. 
Bulk fed native steers and yearlings, 
$10.25@11.00; choice 1,230-lb. averages, 
$10.75. Most fed westerns brought 
$8.00@9.50; straight grassers, $5.25@ 
7.25; beef cows, $4.00@5.00; cutter 
grades, $2.75@3.75; medium bulls, $4.50 
down. 

HOGS—Last week’s late advance in 
hog values was carried into the current 
week, and closing rates are 30@40c over 
last Thursday. Choice 210 to 240 Ibs. 
scored $10.00 at mid-week, but with a 
weaker undertone on the final session 
the top dropped to $9.80 on similar 
kinds. Late sales of 180- to 260-lb. 
weights ranged from $9.60@9.75, while 
140- to 170-pounders cleared from $8.65 
@9.50. Packing grades are about 75c 
higher at $7.50@8.50. 

SHEEP—Continued moderate sup- 
plies the past week reflected more 
strength in the fat lamb trade, and 
values are fully $1.00 over the best time 
on last week’s close. Choice rangers 
sold up to $8.60, with the bulk going 
from $8.00@8.50, while native descrip- 
tions ranged from $8.00 down. Mature 
sheep are 25@50c higher; fat ewes, $2.50 


.25. 
a 
MARKET REPORTERS NEEDED. 


Livestock market reporters are 
needed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, with an entrance salary 
ranging from $2,600 to $3,200 annu- 
ally. College graduates or applicants 
with equivalent experience only are 
eligible, and two years additional ex- 
perience along certain specified lines 
are required. Applications must be 
filed not later than October 22, 1930. 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission makes the following an- 
nouncement regarding open competi- 
tive examinations for these positions: 

Applications for assistant marketing 
specialist (livestock market reporter) 
must be on file with the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., not later than October 22, 1930. 

The entrance salary ranges from 
$2,600 to $3,200 a year. 

This examination is to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, for 
duty in Washington, D. C., and in the 
field 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on the subjects of 
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education, training, and experience, and 
on a thesis or discussion. 

Applicants must have been gradu- 
ated from a college or university of 
recognized standing, or have had 
equivalent experience. In either case, 
applicants must have had at least two 
years’ additional experience along cer- 
tain specified lines. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
from the Secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or customhouse in any 
city. 

Sar SEs 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended Oct. 
10, 1930, with totals from the opening 
of future trading on March 1, 1980, to 
date, as follows: 





Week ended Total to 
Oct. 10. Oct. 10. 

SEP 280,500 16,021,500 
eee af 1,220 69,880 
Contracts sold ... os eecece 972 
i I Siowsg  weeces 12,746 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 2,967,170 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 233 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended October 10, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1930. 


Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


ks \aseuss ctu usaaee De  winnee iades, “oars 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1930. 

MPT ee BE is cees, sss 05k 

RS SAndeasaawh hone $ 9.00 ae Aksane  oaaene 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1930. 

CR, cc pnisduwsaees oveteseen DBAD svincce Seeded 
Ms 60h kansen basdaee DP oahacs: deecice “ondgnse 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1930. 

DAS Jeconesensnwen Fe eee err merry T 
TOR. a cecvcccvcssone PE casaue Kasevse, seouke 


BOR. ss ivincsvusecoss fe ee eT. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1930. 


NO TRANSACTIONS. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16.500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 

Ibs. 


1,500 Ibs. 
or <r 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 4, 1930, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct, 4...... 299,000 456,000 595,000 
Previous week .......... 59,000 487,000 668,000 
STW oh eanee ts bekieen nee 315,000 576,000 522,000 
Ere re ,000 438, 598,000 
ery err. 370,000 452,000 512,000 
MN. Nad vccies cs con nweeee 376,000 479,000 592,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Oct. 4 ......ccccceececcece cs «897,000 
Previous week . 
ae 
SSS eee 3 
LEP TPERSY TOT Ee ire ree ee 366, 
Gn eso sdb 64546 500d Onna deed assueered 421,000 

At7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 4 ...... 231,000 333,000 447,000 
PUBVIOOS WOOK... cccccss 194,000 358,000 497,000 

BD Sahecennsé se veneuauS 238,000 424,000 367,000 
SPARSE rr 253,000 297,000 432,000 
Ml sknsanecpesesausawen 264,000 288,000 335,000 
BEEP sevecccacccccessoses 308,000 316,000 471,000 

~ fe 


How hot should water be in the hog 
scalding vat? Ask “the Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
industry. 
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and HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
d The average weight and cost of hogs, Classification of livestock slaughtered _,, Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
- : s € ne on er 0 vestoc slau, 2 cente 
‘ = computed on packer and shipper pur- in July, 1930, based on reports from for the week ended October 4, 1980, with  com- 
mh chases, as reported for July, 1930, with about 600 packers and slaughterers parisons: 
ad comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau of representing nearly 75 per cent of the CATTLE. 
ase, Agricultural Economics, are given aS total slaughter under federal inspec- Week Cor. 
two follows: tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- SS Ee ee 
cer —1930.— —1929.— —1980 1929. ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: chicago .............0++: 27,998 20,044 24,278 
er Per Per ver a . K eee 25, 2 21, 
ned Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100. Avg., 100 —Cattle——_ ——Hoge— Sheepand Gmang 0. 20°88 S884 17,820 
vice Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. _lambs is eh inn oe 13,974 12,020 14,681 
or CHICAGO. FAST ST. LOUIS. Fy z &s Sour Cy LI teen SB 108 
ates Jan. .. 228 $9.78 228 $9.22 206 $9.82 203 $9.07 a 2a Ee Ey, gx NNR os cass cqeeaeac' 2408 2, 2:516 
: Feb. .. 231 10.67 228 10.19 208 10.71 205 10.05 g &S g& EF SE 65 ¢g Fort Worth ............. ; 6,624 6,714 
| at Mar. 2% 238 11.44 206 10.44 205 11.25 S$ 83 BE &3 $3 §3 & Philadelphia ............ 1,627 1,359 1,587 
any Apr. 241 11.41 200 10.05 204 11.24 oo ae ee ee > @ Indianapolis .........,.- 1,422 1,882 1,448 
May 239 10.81 202 10.09 206 10.93 1929 Dect. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. New York & Jersey City. 9,423 5,988 8,971 
June 247 10.72 201 9.87 206 10.93 Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 Oklahoma City .......... 9,986 6,876 7,315 
July 257 11.20 207 9.32 207 11.71 Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 Cincinnati .............. 4,700 3,714 8,907 
a 265 10.52 203 10.19 209 11.24 Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 Demver ........seeeeeeeee 3,662 2,815 143 
5 Year. ... .... 23910.16 ... .... 2041039 Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 —— 
3 ane : May 58.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 .79 87.12 12.88 Total ...........ss00es 145,147 117,512 126,421 
nar- KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. June 52.04 42.45 5.51 46.00 §3.73 -68 89.94 10.06 HOGS 
* 9 5H (48 247 9° uly R 98 4.97 38.7 y -64 91.96 8.04 - os é 
ive- Fn ee aoe te 080 ots 20:48 Foo ong Aug. 50.84 45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 158 91.89 8.61 Chicago --..........eeeee 104,558 112,779 119,531 
Oct oe an i 244 11. on 3 ono 11. Sept. 48.59 47.77 3.64 42.02 57.48 .50 91.44 8.56 Kansas City ............ 14,820 19,754 28,947 
. Mar. .. 232 9.88 244 11.01 251 9.66 252 11.04 : . . : 
; Apr. 225 9.68 235 10. 96 254 9.51 254 10 98 42.87 53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 Omaha ...eeeeeeeeeeeceee 19,266 22,607 25,286 
1ing May 11290 9:71 228 10:49 252 9:57 255 10.28 Nov. 39.64 56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 St. Louis ............... 20,855 24,914 31,624 
), to # 992 984 29 359 918 28 31 Dec. 44.55 51.01 4.44 49.77 49.75 .48 91.65 8.35 St. Joseph ...........+-. 11,424 16,021 21,410 
oe -- ae eas aoe a a see Sioux City 10,519 15,597 16,002 
Jaly .. 2 8, 233 22 267 27 26 65 3 ee eee eee ee ce. Saaee a - v me x 
Aug. .. 298 8.00 989 10.74 318 S.8T 317 9.00 Av. S048 41.88 8.00 41.08 61.78 0601.98 ETT Tg ns: es 
"0 Year, ... +--+ 281 10.08... ..-. 205 984 jan.” 46.39 50.04 8.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 Philadelphia ............ 16,439 13,436 18,374 
ins ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. Feb. 47.68 48.59 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 Indianapolis ............. 11,908 11, 11,514 
1,500 14) " Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.23 52.37 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 New York & Jersey City. 46,083 40,111 54,134 
9, 880 Jan. .. 225 $9.55 224 $8.77 215 $9.38 216 $8.42 Apr. 53.17 43.03 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 Oklahoma a 4,677 4,654 7,107 
, a2 Feb. .. 230 10.24 225 9.94 218 9.68 209 9.41 May 56.02 40.14 3.84 47.85 51.46 169 93.22 6.78 Cincinnati .............. 16,821 16,395 15,278 
2,746 Mar. .. 226 9.79 229 11.08 212 9.24 206 10.05 June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.43 55.88 “69 92.90 7.10 GE saenesaccucsdaces 7,938 5,302 2,908 
7,170 Apr. .. 234 9.56 235 11.11 206 9.08 206 10.38 July 57.94 38.39 3.67 38.83 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 
233 May .. 26 9.46 = 10.28 203 = 204 10.21 . ‘ ee eee See oe NE ace wap nesesatanwe 296,361 312,641 363,537 
June |. 276 8.84 275 10.00 208 9.30 206 10.34 es 
a July +. 288 7.94 290 10.39 211 8.65 212 10.84 SHEEP. 
WS: Aug. .. 269 8.98 280 10.11 206 9.46 206 10.47 RW ‘1K MARA bets Stra acckees 54,927 69,212 47,308 
Test. ... s:.. SE OO8 2. cc. Ser Ome NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. Kansas City ............ 26,084 42'998 27.468 
- —_o— Receipts of livestock at New York Qmane ---------:-+7+-+- 48.580 S&807 40,08 
lan a . markets for week ende G St. Be icc attests "175 24,601 19,012 
ve. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN SEPT. ~~ alliemae Seemann ie ee ness 
aay ‘ . ae é 1930, were as follows: WH... eS ee 
bing Fig er and disposition of live- Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. Fort Worth .......--...- 5,198 361 6 a1 
i = Philadelphia ............ 448 5,2! sf 
‘sie ate 5% uffalo, og Y., during Septem- jursey city ......... 4,827 11,806 4,289 37,043 Indianapolis ........./..) _'8638.—-1.005 849 
oon er, » were as follows: Central Union 2,249 "879... 16/854 New York & Jersey City. 78,137 69,328 58,904 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. New York see ee eee 363 = 2,974 17,051 13,888 Ciehome, BOM See serenes oan P on ‘ bn 
ON ee 14,447 16,858 62,716 93,795 Total ............. 7,439 15,249 21,340 67,785 Denver ....-..sceceeeeees 11,3038 6,237 4,263 
sttee Shipments .......... 4,146 12,579 21,999 74,368 Previous week ...... 5,28 ¥ 17,798 61,197 -_—_— ropaemronmacd 
tttee Local slaughter......10,282 4,651 14,650 20,275 ‘Two weeks ago...... 7,316 14,378 18,880 71,378 Total ..........-++++---278,941 306,322 233,569 
aii Long Distance Phone Cc a B f Li Stock Information furnished 
YARDS 0037 ommission uyer oO 1ve oc regarding trading in 
igs pg ——. Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 
ing House Floor an . _ : 
more liv upon request 
more Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois delivery, up q 
—not 
elgh- —— 
Arlo 
a : A Good Place to Bu 
Order Buyers of Live Stock y 
s, McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. HOGS 
nar- la ial Ft W R. J. Cox & Company 
very \ in po 1 ya LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
oo pees National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 
heep. 
se 
8, aineeninintientemeee smanemntinateatietnentins enemas 
2,000 
18,000 tock Purchas- 
338 J. W. MURPHY CO. E. K. Corrigan  *{ste*cerniin 
2) e 
eh Order Bayers Three Markets 
7,00 So. Omaha, Nebr. Kansas City,Mo. So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Hoes HOGS ONLY E. K. Corrigan Kari N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
6.000 Pre snc and + » gm mM Cattle Department 
8,000 erference any mana an Omaha Nebr. 
* “ ? e 
1,000 Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. @has. B. Reynolds, Mgr. 
heep. a — scene me ernie 
7,000 pe 
Se L k BANGS & TERRY 
Do you buy your Livestoc. 
1000 
_ Buyers of Livestock 
es e iJ J 
sais through Recognized Pur- Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
_ ‘i 9 Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
the h g Ag Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
chasin ents: ee a 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1930. 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1930. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattie. Tiews. Gheep. Chilongo «2... ..cccccvcsvce 23,000 
ER 56 cae oe lcc sane 2)1 4,187 1,555 NS SEN ks cencescsny 6,000 
Kansas City ....... ny ot 415 693 3.182 Omaha eeeeee Faneaneanen 7,000 
Omaha ..... SEES Hee + 23 3,428 Se rere 13,500 
OS eee 85 5.178 931 St.  <oxeakees woesien 4,000 
ere 85 3,087 1,302 Siowx City saéw ee 4.500 
ener 465 1,898 go, St. Paul ..... 8,00) 6.500 
Ge crs secucacns 4,449 1,544 24,.9{ Oklahoma City 500 100 
Oklahoma City ..... eae 400 500 409 Fert Worth . 260 100 
Fort Worth ...... sores 100 10) Milwaukee 3,500 400 
SER Ea 4 100 .... Denver ie 1,160 4,600 
| See ; . 1,300 200 2,100 Luisville 200 100 
Louisville ..... ae fs ee 100 200 «Wichita .. 1,200 20) 
Ne a ww 6 : 100 0 100 = Indianapolis vere 6,000 1,500 
Indianapolis ....... ‘ 100 2.500 oo) Filtevurgh ........ coveinl KO OETE 1,000 500 
0 a ae 100 1,000 | EI Gio ono vc c neste 20) 3.000 1,000 
Cincinnati ..... ‘ F 300 700 100 «—~Buffalo..... scenes See 300 800 900 
+ see ~< ie ines lene 100 400 300 «Cleveland ; hee 200 1,200 1,400 
Cleveland ..... oe = 100 100 Nashville .... Sanwa 100 100 10) 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ ‘ 100 100 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1980. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1930. 


} , 28 Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Cattle. Hogs. heep 








Chicago 32,000 Ae .. 18,000 16,000 = 24,000 
Remeas City ............ 96000 7.000 Kansas City . See 7,€00 11,000 
EES ree | 6,000 PN “ssh<0n4se0s ee isa0s) Gee 9,000 18,000 
i ae eee ere 9,000 3.000 SD CO MND. Sp sss c5s oh oauen 4,200 9.000 
OO Serre oe 3,500 3,500 6.000 St. Joseph ate 3 4,500 
. ee | 3600 490.000 Sioux City .......ccccess 4,500 
oy eee 12.800 13,500 27,500 St. Paul ......... as 13,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 100) «~Oklahoma City .......... 800 
oy” Ee 800 1,400 Fort Worth ....... oe 700 
SEE, Sk oncuce ne os ne 1,800 300 )=©6Milwankee .. ai 800 4,000 40 
lt alll I A 1,000 Se ES hi iacw sees oee05e0 1,400 500 13 600 
Louisville. iekeeen a> 500 SO RUROTENR . o.5 sc ctr encen 100 100 56% 
DEE. ob acusnee scutes ss Ge 1,800 200 «6 Wichita ...... PRE y yes 400 1,€0) 100 
DEE .<0ctesb acne 300 4.000 500)«6Irdianapclis’ ............ 900 4,500 1,000 
Se 1,000 3,000 WED FRRMI wc cn cesienews cwses 3,000 1,200 
0” ae 3,900 2.600 ee: eee ger 500 2,70) 1,300 
Buffalo ..... See ee 7.400 ae errr noo 1,400 800 
0 1.400 3,600 Bee CURPUNENE 2. nm cccrccasss 700 1,100 1,900 
De . 5440 eseesheoes 100 700 100 NEE: cLcwaevecaeanae Lacgus 100 10) 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 9, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


aa (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ng pigs excluded) : 






ne It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 9.40@ 9.90 $ 9.60@10.15 $ 8.25@ 9.35 $ 8.80@ 9.50 $ 9.25@ 9.50 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 9.75@10.00 10.00@10.25 8.85@ 9.60 9.30@ 9.80 9.40@ 9.65 

(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.85@10.15 10.15@10.25 9.25@ 9.70 9.60@ 9.80 9.50@ 9.65 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 9.90@10.25 10.15@10.30 9.50@ 9.75 9.60@ 9.85 9.50@ 9.65 

( CL? ae 10.00@10.35 10.15@10.30 9.50@ 9.75 9.60@ 9.85 9.50@ 9.65 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 10.10@10.40 10.15@10.30 9.30@ 9.75 9.60@ 9.80 9.25@ 9.65 

(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 10.00@10.35 10.00@10.25 9.00@ 9.60 9.30@ 9.60 8.85@ 9.50 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 8.00@ 9.25 7.65@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.75 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 8.50@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.50 .......... 7.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 9.89-235 Ibs. 10.12-199 Ibs. 9.22-263 Ibs. 9.65-207 Ibs. 9.26-219 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


























DED. Suskbobeesevosssssseess 12.50@13.25 2.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.75@13.09 12.00@13.00 
DE itp ssshenbechecpensuney<e 11.00@12.50 10.50@12.50 10.75@12.00 9.75@12.00 10.75@12.00 
Medium ..... eee cecneccocce eee 9.25@ 11.00 6.25@10.50 8.75@10.75 6.50@ 9.75 8.75@10.75 
SEN 1654454005 kbd 60566 6S b 0m 6.25@ 9.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 8.75 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 8.75 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) 
Oe sahépecesancs 12.00@13.25 12.00@12.75 11.75@13.00 11.00@12.75 11.50@13.00 
DT tht heckvnsGns es nwesous - 10.50@12.00 10.25@12.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.75 10.00@11.75 
Tt (C5555 cbauaksnapechdees 8.25@10.50 . 010.25 8.50@10.75 6.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 10.00 
DY chtikbidenesbekscectosn 6.00@ 8.50 5.25@ 6.25 5.50@ 8.75 5.25@ 6.25 5. 50@ 8.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.): 
SED weecdacesessseseentenes 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 11.25@12.25 10.00@11.75 11.00@12.00 
COBoccccccocesccasscccere 9.50@11.50 9.25@11.00 9.00@11.75 8.75@11.00 9.00@11.00 
DD dns cennesns sn den ba teae 7.75@10.00 6.25@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 6.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) 
Choice see 11,00@12.25  10.75@11.75 10.50@11.75 10.00@11.00 10.25@11.75 
Good .... 9.25@ 11.00 9.00@10.75 9.00@11.00 8.75@10.00 8.75@10.50 
HEIFERS (5: 
Choice 11.75@12.50 11.25@12.25 11.25@12.25 11.50@12.25 
9.50@11.75 9.75@11.50 9.50@11.5 10. 00@11.50 
Medium 6.50@ 9.50 7.25@10. 00 6.25@ 9. 7.00@10.00 
Common 4.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 7.25 4.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 7.00 
COWS: 
Sn Gitvhechotsntsesescaces 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 
SEE) Shbaocescwnecsse pune tkawae 5.25@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 
i dude Rt duneses<tecss 4 00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
Low cutter and cutter......... 2.90@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.25 3.00@ 2.75@ 4.00 3.03@ 4.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF) 
Se asanaceages 5.75@ 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ ¢ 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
so aan EEE eee 4.00@ 3.25@ 5.50 3.75@ ¢ 3.25@ 5.00  3.50@ 5.50 
VEALERS (MILK- FED 
Gd-ch. . 10.50@13.00 11.00@12.50 9.00@11.00  9.00@12.00 
Medium : ++ §8.00@10.50 8.00@11.00 6.50@ 900 7.50@ 9.00 
Cul-com. ....... 7.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.): 
Dsl L ak skh eee cdhabesss 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 
a RE eee 4.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.50 3.00@ 6.00 4.09@ 6.00 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambe: 





Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 9.25 7.50@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.60 7.50@ 8.35 
ER eae ° 5 8.00 6. 5@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.50@ 7.25 6 7.50 
(All weights)—Common EPH 5.25@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.50 4. 50a 6.25 

Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 4.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 

Ewes: (90-120 Ibs.)—med-ch..... 2.72 2.25@ 3.25 1.75@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.10 1.75@ 3.09 
(120-150 Ibe.)—Med-ch. ....... 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 
{an weights)—Cul-com,. ...... 1.00@ 2.25 -75@ 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 





October 11, 1930, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








a de CE 8,000 27,000 24,000 
ann 3,000 8,000 
SUE Gat» Keds bmn cues 3,000 7,000 
3S Re eS 2,800 11,500 
Ss ML. sa eincea sae eae 1,500 5,500 
te Ea ane 1,200 3,500 
NS a akg nea k.5 3.0% 2,500 7,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 1,200 
oe! 1,800 1,100 
NN es cla ste aie 800 4,000 
eee ere: 1,304 
ee aes 200 200 = ad 
OME <5s 55 544547599 wa 100 1,500 100 
ee 900 6,400 1,200 
Pittsburgh ...... tresses kbar 1,800 1,000 
J” a ee 500 2,000 1,000 
SAA rere 300 900 1,600 
i a ae ae ee 400 1,900 4,300 
MOMMIEED Sonus sGuieucens 2 200 100 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SS EPO TOE 2,500 22,000 22,000 
SS ae 700 4,500 4.500 
SOND Gwen's 0.000 40000%0 1,500 6,500 = 10,000 
ge aarp 1,200 =11,000 1,000 
en: 56 yo\san ne sabes 400 3,000 2,000 
CE, tas 64 5 0 00a 4m 1,000 5,000 7,000 
GEL. ou Ss'6-63.0-9.6 60-940 1,800 2,000 3,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,500 100 
PS er 2,400 600 600 
ES St ncoce te sao b 300 1,500 200 
NE Sica an oo wince e's 6-9 a 500 600 8,200 
CN oa 6 6 anes th besetss 100 1,000 7,000 
DE gg no 00 20-056 500 6,000 1,200 
SEER, ns deinen soc nn dup 2,300 1,000 
SED 5 5% 640095 Gn Wed 600 2,800 600 
SA rer 200 3,400 2.500 
SOE U.5's bina went 00h 100 1,100 1,500 


ADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 


at 


leading Canadian centers, week 


ended October 2, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS, 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 














Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 2. week. 1929. 
NES Sb. sd coe ean aenes $ 8.25 $ 7.50 $ 9.25 
SS GES rrr es 8.00 1 9.50 
NN oc sales a 6 4.4m: 3.25 6.25 8.50 
EE, bss de sees bese aes 5. 8.75 
TGMOMCON 20. csc ssccees 6. 7.50 
Prince Albert . 7.00 
NN, Wino 6 50a 0a ne xe 6. 8.50 
EE Gsiarsn ks sans 5 7.75 
WONND bh odc00450000005 ee .50 $16.00 
NL 6s cidtentusicets 0.00 14.00 
RS rrr ee 9.00 11.00 
PRET er eee 7.00 9.50 
PRRRTOOR ov cccccevscess 9.00 11.00 
Prince Albert .......... ésia0 ere 9.00 
BEDONO GOW on cvcccceons 8.00 8.00 11.00 
Saskatoon 8.00 8.50 10,00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Peer reer. $12.75 
DIE 33 45-64'4:6:0 5 SS s008 2.5 12.75 
DEE nc wcaewesoerees 12.00 12.00 
SUEY 9065 4b a o5's:0'0'sew0% 11.85 11.85 
ee 11.50 11.50 
Prince Albert .......... 11.20 11.50 
REIS <6 6:53: 6 soa 4s 11.70 11.70 
NSPE re rere re 11.20 11.20 
GOOD LAMBS. 

CE, wins aes kkeebwed se $ 8.50 $ 8.50 $11.00 
0 Se ere 7.75 7.50 11.00 
SE Gyn 'e'eae 54% o 7.00 7.00 10.50 
EE arcana b ene saree sas 6.50 6.50 11.00 
NR 5 vss.o-nb ses eso 7.00 7.00 8.50 
oe ae 6.50 6.50 eese 
er ees 6.50 6.60 10.00 
RE sen sd ues 0a 6.00 6.25 10,00 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs ‘slaughtered under federal in- 





spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 3, 1930: 
Week Cor. 
ended = Prev. week, 
Oct. 3. week. 1929. 
Chicag - 104,558 112,779 119,531 
Kansas City, Kan........ 29,878 38,681 45,873 
I eae 2 alka aa ets 5 4-046 20,026 23,559 31,358 
*East St. Louis .... 41,537 438,871 55,687 
Ce EN ws ce sunts dead 8 15,927 16,160 
St. Paul ........ s) 46,131 58,412 
i MO, “DEOascevcsscs 5d 16,0385 21,644 
a 4 14,018 13.998 
New York and 3. 25,476 36.029 





nelndes St. Louis, Mo. 
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es ae ee ey 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES areas. ; CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unt 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal Swift & Co. ....... 827 im 1907 4jie- bree ue erin. 
centers for the week ended Saturday, October 4, Armour and Co. .... 1,038 101 1.013 13'243 pgp a pong aa and comparative periods 
1930, with comparisons, are reported'to The Na: Blayney-Murphy Co.. 22 54 91,224 309 Sree 0 are 
tional Provisioner as follows: CEE dae Ses vcdae 1,050 149 «61,193 =—-1,671 RECEIPTS. 
eae, Sa eeeetenek Sewers attle. alves. Hogs. Sheep. 
CHICAGO. "eee 3,139 415—««4,827 29,567 : a ee ee 
Cattle Hogs Shee a Mon., Sept. 29...29,556 2,616 43,761 35,293 
i — pet = pal MILWAUKEBR. ‘Tues., Sept. 30... 6,456 2,284 24411 21,775 
Armour and Co.......... 7,192 AS 1646 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Wed., Oct. 1.... 8,528 2,105 15,983 22,388 
Swift & Co........ +++ 7,834 1,844 = 19,605 Plankinton Pkz. Co. 1,610 5,036 14 po 1 pad Thurs., Oct. 2.... 6,955 1,804 18,514 18,878 
Morris & Co.........+.+. 1,985 1,500 6,998 cite & Co., Balti. ee Seep re. Rassias 2,313 1,022 13,183 18,088 
8,300 ison. & Oo............ 6,080 3,473 = 8,678 8 00, B . sees SGA Og ae beeen 200 200 6000 «1.500 
. > . 9 UDB... Oe.,..M.. Ke. 54 aoe Seis th Sértie 
swore Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 1,931 2,041 eee om ' “° 
100 G. H. Hammond Co...... 2,433 1,248 woe. Zhe Layton Co...... ..., .... G64 .... 
1.200 Libby, MeNeill & Libby. 543 Nigar: ae o> Bs ate ae Z R 121 | this oe “e 10,031 121,852 117,872 
‘k . m O78 “” anit die ‘ +» Mil. 55) 2,010 tee tees *revious week ...43,349 9,051 131,716 119,461 
Ly Brennan Packing Co., 5,973 hogs; Independent Armour and Co., Chi. 43 ety aa cece WOMBM cee. **52'249 11'373 131'428 35436 
, Packing Co., 933 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 977° Ny RDM. Co.N.Y. 18 Two 56.672 13743 93°725 130°320 
1,600 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 2,912 hogs; swift & Co., Harri- pes ashes ah wo years ago...o6, 4 1125 180,32 
4,300 Agar Packing Co., 4,450 hogs; others, 23,575 hogs. —m. ws... 474 Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 4, 
ge: Total: | Cattle, | 27,008; calves, “4,880; hogs, ofhers vs... “dBi “AaB THEN comparisons: 
nn er ee a Oo Re ee te 24 * — - 
<> —Se tember. _— Y 
KANSAS CITY. NG 8 capitinans 3,047 7,866 16,183 2,553 i930. “a 
ae Cattle and INDIANAPOLIS. Ont Koki 17,996 20,947 1,643,254 : 
me Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Calves Bue ot quae ee 541,390 
eo Armour and Co,....... 5,243 2,651 4,319 wp . ° ‘ Se 53, 72 ,647,398 5,956,406 
by Cudahy Pkg. Co.-.... 5,071 2/410 ee PO ee, 5 ee CO aap ....... 60,804 58,752 3,161/141 2'859°110 
o" Fowler Straub Co.... 3 ouo0 oe eErR ess 4 *. 
2,000 7 - ; Armour and Co..... 398 94 1,590 eee q 
7.000 Morris & Co.. +» 8,704 1,768 2,653 Indianapolis Abt. Co. 929 35 Peay — paneer 
3300 Swift & Co... -+ 4,993 4,924 6,181 Hilgemier Bros. ee gat: Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
100 Wilson & Co........ . “= ‘= 6e Brown Bros. ...... ; 188 35 ii Mon., Sept. 29.:. 5,702 116 10,225 11,281 
600 Others .cereeseseersee dy Schussler Tig: Co... 0 s.:. ++» ues, Gept. 20... 4.008 160 = 5,306 = 13,251 
200 ere = iverview Pkg. Co. 14 3 ica yed., Oct. 1.... 3,6 108 2,445 11,607 
8,200 Total ......... +++ +-24,953 14,568 25.784 Indianapolis Prov. Co. 47 18 ai Thurs., Oct. 2...) 2/380 93 6,984 14,452 
7,000 OMAHA. Maas Hartman Co.. 31 9 ¢ 2a. Oct. S...02. 1,235 2 7,136 9,034 
1,200 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Art Wabnitz ....... 12 35 96 Sat., Oct. 4...... 100 eeee 1,000 500 
1,000 a an 5.795 14,906 Meier Pkg. Co...... 112 5 sats 
600 Armour and Co.......... 5,254 ae " Hoosier Abat. Co... ee Pree wae 
© 500 GCetemy PRs. Oe. .60s.s0 4,529 4,618 12,307 Others 768 135 815 1.354 Total this week. .17,961 449 33,086 60,125 
1300 aha Bg « ‘is Pe bre ee pe = : ee week ..15,565 533 «17,308 48,841 
* Morris 0. . 57 P 5hT ear Ago ........ 19,047 969 24,442 35,460 
Swift & Co.. Se. Meee RE steer aks 4,501 3,396 20,717 11,557 wo years ago... .20,5 630 19,011 55,472 
Eagle Pkg. Co Soke shy CINCINNATI. 5 
ES Geo. Hoffman & Co é Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. WEEKLY AVERAGB PRICE OF LIVE STOOK. 
we Mayerowich & “N WR. cose : osm se: | phbcteenln Wauetateees 8 6 ee 586 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
tock gy ale og og G5 sets tst* John “Hilberg & Son “114 i =... 77 Week ended Oct. 4..$10.55 $ 9.00 $ 2.50 § 7.30 
k Lit aay Pk & hi hips 421 ee “sss Gus. Juengling ..... 214 111 101 Previous week .. 5 9.65 £00 7.55 
ro Morrell Pkg, o......... Uae ‘***  E. Kahn's Sons Co. 1,066 259 7,061 1,406 1920 ........ 1118000 9.60 4.35 12:10 
pari- on oy gl eal a) eo? peer BB Oo. 180, 1ST 15678). INES e050 seveee 14.10 10.55 5.75 12.85 
Live Paik a ea ee ae Ie "3S VM OIOOe. Bl ce SOD lees MOL wcsorsngecctss - 18.15 10.90 5.75 13.70 
Beh ge lat PS EE “"'* Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 134 SR gc: ho) AE cca gncreess --+. 10.45 12.50 6.00 13.00 
onan ap, ada ee ene S| Oe en ime. Lace tte os - 12.10 12.60 6.85 15.10 
Bie shi aed 17,847 “*** J. Sehlachter’s Sons. 238 230 Peg 171 
en cer ti a $a 7, “+: 5 @ F. Schroth Co. 14 rte 2.190 ee " : : a — 
BOS ar Rp 19.369 35.576 47,454 John F. Stegner.... 216 291 pte R4 Av. 1925-1929 .....$12.55 $11.25 $5.75 $13.35 : 
Same ST. LOUIS. lien! Phen = tees 7 3 = tees SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
= Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Others ............- ee ea ae ian Ss —— ~ wy sheep for pack- j 
$ 9.25 Armour and Co..... 2.625 1.204 373 1,304 Foreign ........+0+ 708 346 4,279 1,045" eo eres eee 
9.50 oo a: | ll lg a as 2.878 1,446 19,416 3,470 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
8.50 Morris & Co...... ee ++ wae *Week ended Oct. 4...... 27,774 114,407 70,620 
8.75 East Side Pkg. Co. « wees 2,785 tees Not including 1,073 cattle, 18 calves, 8,338 hogs previous week 36,000 89.800 57.700 
7.50 American Pkg. Co. 425 81 2,045 456 and 627 sheep bought direct. OO Sy i cel ae eck ae a 83,202 106,984  49'976 
70 Krey Pkg. Co....... 309 121 801 ++;, Chicago, Denver and Recapitulation to COME .. 99g [27701 IIIIIIIID Il ise%08 74.714 74/848 
8.50 Rilelott Pkg. . ae es aes bay . ae RECAPITULATION. Co | Re et Lae 44,187 72,917 68,605 
7.75 sik naan Ge eee a Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
Total ........+00% 13,974 4,841 20,855 5,749 for week ended ee 4, 1930, with comparisons: *Saturday, Oct. 4, estimated. 
Not including 2,683 cattle, 1,788 calves, 27,654 TTLE. 
ern hogs, and 1,590 sheep bought direct. Week Cor, HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
11.00 ST. JOSEPH ended Prev. week. Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
9.50 o ttle. C = ee Oct. 4. week. 1929. prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
11.00 , ap Rg en Me en AR 27,998 20,044 24,273 ie ‘hatte encilailiaitenis 
9.00 Swift & Co......... 2,555 i Eie "eee 5,243 20,816 16,123 Rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
11.00 Armour and Co..... 1.568 284 3, ‘Seo Omaha (incl. calves).... 19,369 17,851 15,554 .V os 
10°00 Morris & Co........ ims 00) 218 1 er gee... 13974 12'020 14.681 “Week ended Oct. 4..121,900 233 $10.15 $ 9.00 
$ Others ......eesee0s 5,852 2,029 9,965 6,823 st Joseph ........... 0. 11188 91370 11.482 Previous week .. 11.00 9.65 
a oo ec: MEME So. 3)5 5 Sins a} bs 10,122 9,968 6,660 1929... eee ee ee vee 239 10.80 9.60 
Wetel cc vecvedssies 11,188 3.683 21,184 25,018 & . y PON s.6 44 Owheceeednees 238 11.30 10.55 
$13.75 Oklahoma City .......... 5,911 8,815 4,808 1927 95°668 249 12:00 10°90 
13.75 SIOUX CITY. WO 6.0 creeds 0059's ve 90 12 2,148 joo8 secccecce ’ 354 1890 12:50 
12.10 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver ............+-+++ 3,271 192 pene ee rterrsesees 138, 071 246 18:90 12°60 
v H . se a ye St. Paul ... i 10,876 yee coecceeceeedd . 2. 
ed Cudahy Pkg. Co.... .on = = Milwaukee 920 a 
5 Armour and Co..... 2,75 7s 3, u Z "or aye a 
11.90 Swift & Co....... : 1,008 «=—«'198 2.208 4,401 ‘Indianapolis 520) Av, 1925-1929 .....110,400 245 $12.40 $11.25 
11.75 OS ea ie ude 102 or Pi = sn Ree <8 
11.90 Others 2... ..eeseees 2,330 100 7,996 Pe DORR concn ccsivgesescess R 122,263 *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
Total ..cccccccces 10,122 681 18,061 14,457 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
$11.00 OKLAHOMA CITY. See CP ne ee 5 75,5601 Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
4 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. zones City . 14 ety se epection for week ended October 4, 1930, with 
11.00 Morris & Co......-. 2.017 1,885 1,007 196 SEMMBR -..--->----------- BOE Sole sleae | Comparioons: 
8.50 Wilson & Co....... 2,781 1,867 2,077 TS BE FUMOD o hes dos deaie nee 91'184 21/524 26,036 Week ended Oct. 4............ccceeeeceeee 104,558 
aaa ee er Eee 212 seh 693 1 Sioux City .... . 18,061 23,701 25,0388 zrevions MEE Gaccsqett tie eacepins cases 113,799 
10.00 Cp a eres Oklahoma Cit . 4,677 4,654 6,715 OU MEE” 6 0c naddceernevetencaysoteces +e 119,58 
10.00 SUA: sasgtiw. wth 5,911 3,702 4.677 261 wichita City * 601 —-6'537 : 
Not ineluding 373 cattle and 608 sheep bought Denver ............-000+ 4,827 4,102 
direct. ae rere oa aE Ord . 
WICHITA. eae . ai Z 
se Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Indianapolis ............. 29,717 82,214 42,616 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
A ; ee —: | OR Aare 19,416 13,551 16,160 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
1 in- Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,088 494 4,042 629 and voy a during the week ended Thursday, 
the Jacob Dold Co...... 533 8 3,109 oP, Tose Sieds stars 290,087 325,366 373,594 October 9, 1930, were as follows: 
; a eee! ee 100 ors 450 ode 
Wichita D. B. Co... 23 vabe own SHEEP. Week ended Prev. 
. Dunn-Ostertag Co... 157 aire). Sonia oie, (GMMR Soler ciara seine 54,927 69,212 47,308 Oct. 9. week. 
Cor. Keefe-Le Stourgeon. Kansas City ‘ . 25,784 42,998 27,12} Packers’ purchases ............ 45,355 53,759 
nor Panic Saha 5) OPED sarees | 47,454 53,410 26,458 Direct to packers..... .. 85,148 37,449 
1929. Total ......22e05- 1,901 502 7,601 ie <5 ey eee 5,749 8,879 5,715 Shippers’ purchases ..........-. 84,459 30,036 
119,531 Not including 2,538 hogs bought direct. EE cds ccewenasa 25,018 36,716 81,647 sooner 
45,878 ST. PAUL. Si OM nec cn cs sed es 14,457 17,309 =11,715 Total supplies ........sseeee 114,962 121,244 
31,358 . Oklahoma City .......... 261 562 482 : ; é 
55,687 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. wichita ...........c0c00+ 652 817 587 (Chicago livestock prices on page 62.) 
16,160 Armour and Co..... 3.192 3,873 14,341 9.792 Demver ...ccccsccecccsees 29,567 25,407 10,765 nen 
yp Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 807 858 Baas 275 Bt, Paull 6... ce cesccecsce a = a ee 
21, Sw tk © ng 5,402 383 15, M A rere 2.553 3, 2,766 ° 
13.998 nd ke. eee 588 oti a ™ e ry ee Niordaan ete 11,557 5,588 5,313 How much hair does the average hog 
36,029 a. ae ee a 55 17,410 2.250 Cincinnati .........e-eeee 3,470 2,317 3,276 carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Bae RA : ” 
nae ete 072 9,809 53,184 27.490 ‘Total ........sceeeeees 248,879 295,191 209,099 Encyclopedia. 
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F.C. ROGERS. INC. This IsThe [ achsshinken 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS (Smoked, Loin Roll) 


Once Tried—Always Wanted 


Unexcelled For 


Taste—Tenderness—Cure 


NEW YORK 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








Hermann Schneider 


Mow Nees Tank Peadsee EBook 
eeee af meet care Vremnee Srehange Berlin Lichterfelde-West Germany 


and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 























PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


















































Py MS em RET cary meen CHICAGO 
SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 
CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
a sol etn House Products 
H. PETER HENSCHIEN Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
Archie qanieision Sait” ow ee 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION Vegetable Oils 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 175 W. soctone Tots | Chicago, Ill. 
ROBERT J. McLAREN, A‘I:A Cold Storage Installation 
ARCHITECT All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION | JOHN R. LIVEZEY 
PACKING SLANTS-—CULD GEORAGE WARENOUSED Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 526-530 St. Paul 8St., Baltimore, m4. 











902 _ Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. O. 












































Consolidated Rendering Co. GEO. H. JACKLE 
Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, Broker 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs Hoof and Horn Meal 
40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Main Office Branch Office 
140 W. Van Buren St ~ B.GuJamns CoMPANnr 148 State Se, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 
speennna PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
ows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house EF roducts, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 





States and Canada. Offerings 





° iodi We trad Do 
charge; also our periodical » Sate i | mestie, Suatien, eee telegraphed promptly on re- 


brokerage basis 


cameos etme ann oe erence nn Aer 





! market reports. American products on ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


Edw. A. Schenk, vice-president, Co- 
lumbus Packing Co., Columbus, O., came 
to Chicago this week. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was 
in Chicago this week. 


Frank A. Hunter, president, East Side 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill., was 
in town during the week. 


W. F. Price, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., spent some time in Chicago this 
week. 

Ralph H. Daigneau, vice-president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
transacted business in Chicago during 
the week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 24,212 cattle, 5,382 calves, 
30,823 hogs and 58,061 sheep. 


R. D. Morrison, president and man- 
ager, DuMart’s Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
noted for their quality sausage and 
cooked hams, spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week. 


Charles W. Myers, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Morris & Co. and long 
associated with the meat packing in- 
dustry in its contact with the retail 
trade, died on September 3 and was 
buried at Alba, Okla. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 4, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk, 1929. 
.12,261,000 13,367,000 25,224,000 
-46,445,000 46,628,000 39,826,000 
7,162,000 8,595,000 9,713,000 


Cured meats, lbs.. 
Fresh meats, lbs.. 
Lard, lbs, 


N. A. Kessler, president of the Com- 
mercial Refrigerator Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., was in Chicago during the week 
on his return from a survey of the situ- 
ation in refrigerated food distribution 
throughout the country. Mr. Kessler 
is a close student of new trends in the 
handling of perishable foods, and he 
predicts a complete revolution in meat 
merchandising through the development 
of packaged fresh meats and hard- 
chilled meats. 


Charles E. Herrick, well-known to 
the trade as vice-president of the Bren- 
nan Packing Co., and former president 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and less well-known as a breeder 
of fancy Guernsey cattle, made a grati- 
fying sale during the week of three of 
his “fancy brand” yearling heifers. In 
these days of more or less scarcity in 
the feed supply Mr. Herrick may be 
planning to make his contribution of 
feed to the meat industry rather than 
in dairying, where the supply is already 
burdensome. 

—-de-——- 


Watch the “Wanted” page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargains and 
business opportunities. 


ALL HIS LIFE WITH ARMOUR. 

Henry C. Carlson, vice-president of 
Armour and Company, whose death on 
October 3 was announced in last week’s 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


began his business career with Armour 
and Company when he was only nine 
years old. This, however, was just dur- 
ing the summer school vacation, work- 
ing as a capper in the canning depart- 
ment. 

On his fourteenth birthday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1892, he started regularly with 
the company as a messenger in the Chi- 
cago plant, and during the succeeding 
39 years held many positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

From messenger he advanced to bill 
clerk, then shipping clerk, and _ still 
later export shipping clerk. In 1903, 
on the opening of the Armour plant in 
East St. Louis, he was transferred to 
that point in charge of the order, ship- 
ping and billing department. Six years 
in that capacity were followed by five 
years in charge of fresh meat and pro- 
vision sales, plus the duties of assistant 
superintendent. 


In 1914 Mr. Carlson ‘was made su- 
perintendent of the Sioux City plant, 
later becomning general manager. In 
November, 1921, he was promoted to the 
general managership of the plant in 
Kansas City. In January, 1927, he was 
brought back to Chicago in charge of 
all Armour and Company’s pork opera- 
tions, and in August of the same year 
was elected vice-president, with the 
same supervision. 

Mr. Carlson is survived by his widow 
and by one brother. The funeral was 
held Saturday, October 4, in Chicago, 
with burial in Atlantic, Iowa. 


THE LATE HENRY C. CARLSON. 

Mr. Carlson, who was vice-president of 
Armour and Company in charge of pork 
operations, died on October 3, at the age 
of 52 years. 











Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bidg., 


Chicago, Ill. 


sem 


SHRINKAGE ON LIVESTOCK. 

Question: A West Virginia packer 
had a shipment of hogs delayed twenty- 
four hours. He filed claim for one extra 
feed and for the difference between 
what these hogs weighed off car, and 
what they should have weighed had 
they been on time. The latter figure 
was arrived at by taking the shrinkage 
percentage on the last previous, and 
the next subsequent shipments. 

His claim was declined as to the 
shrinkage. The carrier offered to re- 
fund the amount of the extra feed. 
The claim agent’s letter explains at 
length that they do not concede that 
such a thing as shrinkage occurs in 
delayed shipments to packers. This 
packer asks what should be done. 

Answer: Enter suit at once and do 
not hesitate. At a claim conference 
between railroad claim agents some 
months ago they “resolved” among 
themselves that packers’ hogs would 
not shrink; therefore, they would not 
pay such claims. 

At that conference not one packer 
was asked to submit proof. No disin- 
terested government man was asked 
for an opinion. Some claim men, many 
of whom doubtless knew little or 
nothing about the subject, determined 
to “resolve” that shrinkage is non- 
existent. 

Meanwhile, that carrier frankly ad- 
mits they continue to pay shrinkage on 
delayed shipments destined for sale on 
a market, and we have their claim 
adjusting schedule on such claims. 

If time in transit did not make a dif- 
ference in yield, Missouri River hogs 
would yield the same as Pittsburgh 
hogs in New York killing. In other 
words, all market differences would re- 
flect merely the difference in freight. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next — of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


ay <oenen 
BUYS CUDAHY SAUSAGE PLANT. 


Frank Wetterling, member of the 
well-known sausage firm of Charles 
Wetterling & Sons, Inc., Chicago, has 
purchased the sausage factory operated 
by Cudahy Brothers Company at 500 
Second st., Milwaukee. The Wetter- 


lings are well-known sausage manufac- 
turers and have acquired the Milwaukee 
plant to take care of expanding busi- 
ness. Frank Wetterling will personally 
direct the operation of the new plant. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 


October 9, 1930. 

REGULAR HAMS. 

Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
MD: cssksascke 16% 18 19 
BREE sevesdecee 16% 17% 18% 
De setseeneen 16 174 4 184 
Se ssw seneo 16% 17% 18% 
10-16 range..... 16 be pause 


BOILING HAMS. 











Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
174% 
17% 
- ES 34 17% 
16-22 range..... 16% “ 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
20 21 
19% 20% 
19% x 
181 1914, 
17% 18\4 
15 16 
14% ae 
14 
13% 
13 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
| eres 11% 11% 12% 
Dal tnenheoe va 11% 11 12 
eer 114 10% 11% 
BE: sesneavene 114 10% 11% 
_ a ao" 11% 10 rh 
BELLIES 
Green. Cured. 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
BO: ciccctshnen 18 1814 19 
a cnéssaaeat 18% 1814 19%, 
_ eee 18% 18l4 19" 
DES Rcknseeeas 18% 18 19 
Me: ‘Swpabacdes 18% 18 ” 
Oe ee eee 18 17% 18% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
1614 vey, 
16% atte 
16 15 
15% 1444 
va 14% 
13% 
12% 











PD. S. FAT BACKS, 

Export 

Standard. Trim 
12% 
12% 
123% 
12% 
12% 

13 
138% 

OTHER D. S. MEATS. 

Extra short clears............ 35-45 Bi 
Extra short ribs -45 13 
Regular plates 12% 
Clear plates ... 11% 
gg See cp aires 12% 
COPE GEES BOWIB. oi. nc cccccc: cecee 14% 
GEOGR: DER BOs 6 666005000 0000. in 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, Lb 











FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1930. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
11.65 11.50 11.65 
or 11.35ax 
10.82% 10. 77% 10.80b 
10.75 10.70 10.75ax 

ini ooh 10.75ax 
10.85b 





CLE AR BELI me S 
12 














Oct. 12.50 12.50b 
Jan. eo 12.20b 
July 12.60b 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1930. 

LARD— 

Oct. ...11.55 11.60 11.55 11.55b 
Nov. o* nee 11.30b 
Dec 10.75 10.75 10.62% 10.72% 
Jan 10.60 10.65 10.! 10.62%) 
Fe ccee ae 10.6240 


10.75) 


13.00b 
12.25b 
12.65» 

















TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1930. 
LARD— 
Oct. 11.374%4-35 11.37% 11.30 11.30ax 
Nov. ...11.00 11.05 11.00 11.0 
Dec. ...10.70-57%4 10.70 10.27% 10.3714 
Jan. . -10.50-45 10.50 10.20 10.30 
a SP eer vibes wees 10.30ax 
May . 10.45 10.50 10.3714 10.40ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ...13.2214-25 18.25 
SOR. 260 w00% o6 
| ae 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1930. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...13.20 11.20 
Nov. ...11.00 11.00 
Dec. ...10.35 10.35 
Jan. ...10.27% 10.27% 
PUL ads: avaw oe 
eee 10. Bob. 
CLEAR BELLIES— - 
ee 13.25h 
See 12.25b 
SUA) 000 ps0 12.65b 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1930. 
L.ARD— z 
Oct. ...11.45 11.45 11.37% 11.37 ax 
Nov .11.00 ik ease 11.00 
Dec 10.47% 10.47% 10.37% 10.37'%4b 
Jan 10.27 4ax 


* 10.37% 10.87% 10.27% 


10.27'4n 
10.42%ax 











pale aire 13.25b 
Fy wni-6nee 12.25b 
PET nde 0.000 12.65b 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1930. 

LARD— 
Oct. ...11.35 11.42% 11.35 11.40ax 
Nov. ...10.70-75 10.87% 10.62% 10.87 %b 
Dec. ..10.40-87% 10.52% 10.35 10.52% 
Jan . 10,25 10.42% 10.22% 10.4215 
Feb. 202 cscs oese 10.4214n 
May ...10.42%4 10.60 10.42% 10.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. 
Jan 
May ...12% 
July . 12.65 

Key: nx. asked: b, bid: n, nominal; — split. 


- -- =e 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 8, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 47,333 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 18,802 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 122,695 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 1,055 quarters. 


eX es 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 

Week ended 
Oct. 8, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
ae 3. i. © 


Rib roast, hvy. 


end.30 9 27 1635 30) 16 
Rib roast, It. 4 p 


end...40 30 20 





Chuck roast 2 82 

Steaks, round 38 20 50 40 2 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. 40 35 20 50 40 25 
Steaks, porterhouse. 4 40 22 6 4 2 


Steaks, flank 2 
Beef stew, chuck. ‘34 20 #14 #2 2 
Corned briskets, 

Ee .........488 8 2B 8 SB 8 








Corned plates seeee 20 18 10 2 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
Petyneetn Pe cicusb oat 26 15 34 30 
eT Oi rere. 26 15 35 30 
ped a ee oee 5 10 2 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 2. 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
TABB ccccccccccce ove cme os 26 
|, MEO 14 oe 14 
ee. eee 16 ee 16 . 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 én 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 30 @32 10 @32 
Ioins, 10@12 av......... 28 @30 28) @30 
Jains, 12@14 av......... 26 @28 26 ~@28 
Tains, 14 and over....... 2 @22 240 @26 
REE sich oN win ob 05 die /c0'd oe @34 
Shoulders of 22 
Butts ... @25 
Spareribs is @17 
ocks @12 
Leaf lard, raw @14 
Hindquarters eee 35 @40 
Forequarters ome 24 @26 
i Cinisinws 6esbas sans -.28 35 @38 
OND ccc cccccceccocese 16 @22 
Shoulders ...... 20 @22 
Cutlets .... aenes @50 
Rib and loin’ ‘chops. esac 35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 

NE nis onesies vesiscevovns @4 @4 
Shop TRAE eae @ 2% @ 23 
Bone, per 100 lIbs......... @50 @50 
TE MED sccevisveesigs @16 @18 
NE nk W was ohadcesseceees @14 @16 
Deacons ...... pusenewads @12 @l2z 








CURING MATERIALS. 











Bbls. Sacks 

Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. es -.- 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. : 

Dbl. refined, granulated ere 6% 6 

Small crystals socewces Seavdesecce 7% 

PEE EE occcvccccesscese 844 

Large crystals ............. -- 85% 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls. 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., “in 

DRO BOGE BE MO cs kcccccvcess 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per -. f.o.b. Chi- 

ND, WUE 4600s sh escebsncncecs ceceeae 
Medium, carlots, per ton, “fo. b. “Chicago 

be ROd SE SONCS CAV Noses tenes nen aegals 10 
nee carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. Sesaen 7.80 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DORI kccccicrscecccece eeecccece @3.25 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ 38 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). 4.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.95 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.85 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 





OD 06 45000406 bosentesecceneas 16 19 
Cinnamon 12 16 
SEY “Sdn bbbevbedeveccesandadecadc 2 38 
Coriander 4% 64 
Ginger .. ae 16 
Mace : 70 74 
Nutmeg" es 24 
Pepper, 17 19% 
Pepper, 25 
Pepper, 2 
Tepper, 23 26 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Country style sausage, oe 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings.... 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 


lore quarters, dies. Mee 


Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 
Liver sausage in hog bungs : 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in beef rounds... 





Steer short loins, No. 
Steer short loins, No. 2 
New England luncheon specialty........ 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 





“DRY SAUSAGE. 


Thuringer Cervelat .. 





Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.-. 
B. C. Salami, new condition.... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middle 
Genoa style hesrinese Reotwesece 


j navel ends SPAT eT Ser 
Italian style SA 0a sccss 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small tins, 2 to crate......... 


Large tins, 1 to crate 
— style sausage in sheep ‘easings— 
SS) 








ro tins, 1 to crate. 

hr oon ge style sausage in hog —- 

B tO CRALE. 2 cccccvcere 

_ Large — 1 to crate. 
link 


Hanging tenderloins 








SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 
Neck bone trimmings 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy). 





oe iis eeadaavatinetssen +-**=e 
Dressed canners. 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed cutter ‘cows, 400 Ibs. and up... 





Pork ly canner trimmed S. P 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Usual advances for smaller 





Domestic rounds, IE ave aig: p/ 0th as Sanat 2 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..............- ; 


Export rounds, medium ae tier ed, -26 
a Fe h05.0s 40s brag ees ‘ 





Fresh Pork, Ete. No. 2 bungs...... 


Middles, selected wide................000- : 


. wide, Sina Ca eet ‘ 


SE Uae: 6 < 6:08 6-05 640-4 8icene 3.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds. 3 
Medium, regular, Ler BO ls +060 04 pais 1.00 


Extra wide, per “joo FOB. 00s cpivnevecisees d 





Targe prime buns” secccccccoe so caeba wa'ee e 
Medium prime bungs 
Small ee MET scccccaandasaveaveeu’ ~ 
WP Bebb vevedacas veavacese 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl.. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, “200-Ib. 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl... 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 


Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. b 


eevcevecrccecccconce « 12 


‘bbl ies éacthenes oe - 20. 00 











DRY SALT 


Extra short clears ..... ° 


Fe 


Short clear middles, 60-1b. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs..............-. ay 


Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs. 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 








Fat backs, 14@16 Ths.................. 
MOG SNOONE Sonic 050.6 ak 9 Gk a slcle loco oo 
i OE PE ee ee Te en 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs... 
Hoang ae ee ee 


Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 
Standard bacon, 6@s. Yb 






No. 1 beef ham Foo smoked— 


Insides, 8@12 lIbs..... 
Outsides, 5@9 tbe. aaleeurs as ee 
Kamokion, GED Wises. cccctvceccceses 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted..... 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.... 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular. ...cccccccccceccecs 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.. 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 
NE I a ori bia cade e Ran ainlak es <ovaws 
td)... A a eee oe 
i” ee er re 


Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.474%4@1.50 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1. 55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 
bk ae oak ham tierces............ 2.89 


White oak lard tierces...... 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, 


prints, f.o.b. Chicago ... 


White animal fat margarines in 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, Ic 


per lb. 


less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oOil.........--+.++eee- 
Head light burning oil ............-+6- 


Prime winter strained ... 


Extra winter strained ........ 
Extra lard Of] ...ccccececeeesees 


Acidiess tallow oil. . 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoo' 





Pure neatsfoot Oil.........-.se000- 
Special neatsfoot oil.......... Shane 
Extra neatsfoot panes woveveseeewes ° 





No. 1 neatsfoot oil........ 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. ‘per gailon. 
about 50 gals. each. Vrices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 


Prime StOMM: ..cicserscecisdcscevene 


Prime steam, loose 
Kettle rendered, ti 





rere 
pe Be ee ae errr 
BME, DS 6506s cereccdesctoccescseces 
Neutral, in tlerces........cceeceeseee 


Compound, ace. to quantity 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces............+. 


Oleo stocks eoccee . 
Prime No. 1 oleo ‘oil. 

Prime No. 2 oleo oil . 
Prime No. 8 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. ¢ 
Prime packers tallow.............++++- 5 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.2.8.......ceeeeeees 
eG Be CRI, GF SoBe Be cscs cecccccicees 
Choice white grease.......-.c.eeeeeeeees 
Rae COO boo toes tiekiniercceccas« 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a........... 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........0000005 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in 


Valley, points, nom., prompt 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.0.b. 


Yellow, deodorized, in bbls. 


Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills......... Se 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 

Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago 
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Retail Section 


Planning the Sales Campaign on 
Holiday Meats and Poultry 


There are extra profits ahead 
for the man who can get his 
share, or a little more, of the com- 
ing holiday meat and poultry 
business. 


Purchasers of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas turkeys, ducks and 
geese, want good quality. At 
these times price is generally a 
secondary consideration with the 
consumer. 


The retailer who wants his 
share of this business might 
profitably begin at this time to 
make plans to get it. A sales 
campaign well planned will get 
better results than a hasty, last 
minute one. 


The following article gives some ideas 
on advertising copy and layouts for 
selling Thanksgiving turkeys. Sugges- 
tions on how to get reader interest and 
turn it into buying interest will be 
valuable to the retailer who uses news- 
paper advertising space. 


Talking Thanksgiving 
Turkey 
By Fred E. Kunkel. 


Volume of sales of trukeys, ducks, 
poultry and meats during the holidays 
is generally proportionate to the 
amount of effort the meat dealer makes 
in newspaper and store display adver- 
tising. At Thanksgiving, particularly, 
turkey furnishes a talking point which 
many meat merchandisers fail to tie up 
with their holiday sales. 


Family gatherings at Thanksgiving 
dinners never find the menu complete 
without a turkey. What time is more 
appropriate, therefore, for using Mr. 
Turkey Gobbler as the necessary hook- 
up with sales through advertising? 


Meat merchants in Center Market, 
Washington, D. C., have used effective 
cooperative advertising to boost turkey 
sales at Thanksgiving. In one case a 
question mark with an excellent cut of 
a turkey headed an ad in boldface type. 
This told Mr. and Mrs. Public why they 
should buy their Thanksgiving turkey 
from these merchants rather than from 
the chain stores. The ad naturally at- 
tracted a lot of attention and won more 
business for these enterprising meat 
dealers. 


Advertisements for Thanksgiving 
meats and poultry might also feature 
cuts of corn-shucks, pumpkins, and 
other seasonal touches. These timely 
subjects have much more pulling power 
than the ordinary drab monotone ad- 
vertising copy. They furnish the neces- 
sary tie-up to fix the prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention on the need for tur- 
key for the Thanksgiving feast. The 
illustrations and cuts should be de- 
signed to catch the eye and create 
reader interest. The sales message 
should be worded to create desire and 
make sales. 

Designing Ads That Sell. 

This is the type of advertising that 
has a good sales punch behind it. It 
gets the business and more of it. It is 
good timely advertising, which gives 
buying suggestions and is likely to re- 
sult in a prompt buying impulse. 

Better newspaper advertising such as 
this would touch the sales-secret of buy- 
ing success and increase meat con- 
sumption. It would aid the housewife 
to perfect arrangements for the big 
feast. Interesting copy and illustra- 
tions interest normal buyers and enables 
the advertiser to cash in on his invest- 
ment in space with good results. Such 
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A WELL-DESIGNED AD. 


This newspaper advertisement is con- 
vincing because of its brief and direct 
statements. There is no hedging or beat- 
ing about the bush. The illustration is 
timely and has been planned to catch the 
eye and arouse interest. The sales mes- 
sage is worded to create desire that leads 
to sales. 


copy is aimed at the weak spot in the 
buyer’s spending armor, and so crashes 
the gate in a sales way. 

—— - fe 
OPENING AND CLOSING HOURS. 


Data on practices in regard to retail 
store opening and closing hours have 
been collected by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce from more than 250 local 
chambers throughout the country. 


The majority of reports show that 
opening hours average from 8:30 to 
9 a. m. and closing hours from 5:80 to 
6 p.m. Summer closing practice fre- 
quently provides employes with a 
shorter week, either through a half-day 
off, usually Wednesday or Thursday 
afternoon, or a half-hour shorter day 
through the summer months, except 
that in some cities the Saturday hours 
remain the same. 


An exception is noted in the resort 
country of Michigan and New England, 
where evening hours in summer are 
lengthened to make the most of vaca- 
tion months. Agricultural conditions 
also are found to cause variations in 
certain sections, and a longer day on 
pay days in industrial communities, 
even in summer months, is not un- 
common. 


Week-day closing hours were re- 
ported by 178 cities as follows: 5 
o’clock, 4; 5:30 o’clock, 70; 5:40 o’clock, 
1; 6 o’clock, 101; 8 o’clock, 2. Saturday 
closing hours were reported by 127 
cities as follows: 8 o’clock, 3; 9 o’clock, 
82; 9:30 o’clock, 24; 10 o’clock, 17; and 
11 o’clock, 1. 

The large stores in a city, it is re- 
ported, usually live up to all established 
practices, but frequently smaller stores 
either do not agree to participate in the 
beginning or maintain hours to suit 
themselves. The greatest irregularity 
in the maintenance of hours was shown 
by food stores, which usually open 
earlier in the morning than other out- 
lets and remain open later at night. In 
many cities they remain open a few 
hours on holidays and in some instances 
on Sundays. Food stores, however, 
were found most frequently represented 
among stores closing for a period each 
week in the summer months and stood 
almost alone in year-around half-day 
closing. 

The report brings out the importance 
of agreements. on closing practice 
among stores in the same group in any 
community, as refusal of two or three 
stores or even of one predominant re- 
tailer to recognize the closing period 
almost forces all others in that classifi- 
cation to remain open. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this naar appear informa- 
tion which should of value to meat 
retailers in educa their customers and 
building up trade. t it out and use it. 











LIVER ON TOAST. 

An out-of-the-ordinary breakfast dish 
is calves’ liver on toast. It is pre- 
pared as follows: 

Slice and parboil 1 lb. of liver for 
about 10 minutes. Run the cooked liver 
through a coarse grinder and add, if 
desired, a clove or two of garlic, a 
small onion, a peppercorn and a bay 
leaf broken up finely. 

Toast bread on one side only, cover 
with the liver and put in oven to brown. 
Serve with chopped mushrooms, cooked 
beforehand, or browned slices of bacon. 

a od 

COOKING THE DIFFERENT CUTS. 

Three definite aims should be sought 
by the housewife when cooking meat, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

The first is that meat must be cooked 
according to the cut. It is well known 
that the cuts of meat from different 
parts of a carcass vary somewhat in 
tenderness. Tender cuts can be cooked 
quickly unless they are large roasts, 
and are best cooked in utensils with- 
out lids and without water. Less ten- 
der cuts should be cooked slowly with 
a judicious amount of water to soften 
the connective tissue. 

How to cook meat to bring oyt the 
maximum amount of flavor is the next 
point emphasized. The home econom- 
ics specialists advocate browning meat 
on the outside to develop rich flavor. 
After that is done, cooking is con- 
tinued in the appropriate way for the 
probable tenderness of the cut. The 
flavor of the meat may also be en- 
hanced by savory stuffings and well- 
flavored gravies. 

_ The third point emphasized in giv- 
ing directions for cooking meat in the 
household is to eliminate guesswork as 
to when the meat is done. The oven 
thermometer and the roast-meat ther- 
mometer are recommended as a means 
to this end. “So many minutes to the 
pound” is not a sure guide. The roast- 
meat thermometer, put directly into the 
meat before the cooking is begun, 
shows when the desired stage has been 
reached. Moreover, it shows when to 
stop cooking. Every additional minute’s 
cooking beyond the required “rare,” 
“medium” or “well-done” stage simply 
wastes the meat by shrinking it unduly. 
~ fe 
DELIVERY COSTS 9c AN ORDER. 


An analysis of delivery expenses in 
12 Louisville,-Ky., grocery stores, in 
connection with the survey of food dis- 
tribution by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, established an everage de- 
livery expense of 9c per order, the 
range being from 4c for one store to 20c 
for another. Items charged to delivery 
costs included drivers’ wages for their 
actual time on trucks, gasoline, oil, re- 
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pairs, tires, garage rent, depreciation, 
licenses and taxes, insurance, interest 
and miscellaneous expenses. 

Delivery expenses averaged 2.95 per 
cent of total sales in the twelve stores, 
with a range from 1.54 to 5.51 per cent 
in individual stores. Delivery costs rep- 
resented 6.9 per cent of delivered sales, 
the range being 2.82 to 16.72 per cent. 
Delivered sales averaged 42.8 per cent 
of total sales, the smallest percentage 
in any store being 17.4 per cent and 
the largest 76.5 per cent. The average 
per store of delivered orders ranged 
from $1.11 to $2.35, with a general 
average of $1.34. 


———¢e—-— 


MODERNIZING THE STORE. 

Some retailers have failed to secure 
the results they sought by modernizing 
their stores as one step in meeting 
modern competitive conditions. The 
reason in many cases, it is pointed out, 
is that these retailers did not under- 
stand clearly why modernization is 
necessary and what it can do toward 
increasing business when it is properly 
carried out. 

A successful modernization program, 
it was recently pointed out by a busi- 
ness specialist of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, calls for common sense, a 
regard for the characteristics of the 
trade territory, and an appreciation of 
the physical limitations of the store. 
The immediate physical objectives of 
modernization were given as: (1) 
Complete accessibility with adequate 
display on the smallest possible floor 
space which will provide customer and 
clerk convenience; (2) adequate light; 
and (3) cleanliness. 


——_-- 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Carl Denslow, of Britton, Mich., has 
purchased the East Side Market of 
C. E. Haarer, Tecumseh, Mich. 

The Birmingham Woodward Market, 
Inc., Birmingham, Mich., has been char- 
tered with a capital of $12,000, and is 
located at 124 South Woodward ave. 


The new West Toledo Meat Market 
has been opened at 1379 Sylvania ave., 
Toledo, O., by Max Ravin. 

George W. Hurst, Waterloo, Ia., has 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of E, J. Thompson. 

Ben Mandy, Bovey, Minn., has pur- 
chased the meat and grocery store re- 
cently opened by Matti U. Huhtala. 

J. H. Spain has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 207% DeMers 
ave., Grand Forks, Minn. 

W. R. Chapman has opened a meat 
market and grocery at Elk River, Minn. 

Edward N. Linden, of Winona, Minn., 
has purchased the Sanitary Food Mar- 
ket, Wabasha, Minn., from Edward 
Zwicke. 

Johnny Baxter, Enterprise, Ore., has 
sold his Corner Market to E. B. Morgan. 

Lee Reichert has purchased the busi- 
Pie of the Dayton Meat Co., Dayton, 

re. 


D. E. Hillsberry, Altoona, Wash., has 
opened a new meat market. 


The meat market of E. O. Thompson, 
Rosholt, S. D., has been destroyed by 
fire. 


69 








The opinions of specialists 


in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


‘‘Meat Retailing” 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 


For Sale by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearb 8t., Chicago, Tl. 























George Hartman has purchased Ed 
Pink’s Meat Market on S. State st., 
Geneseo, Il. 


B. Stevenson, Calumet, Ia., has sold 
his meat market and grocery to Harvey 
Christy. 


George F. Patrick has opened a new 
meat market at DeWitt, Ia. 


H. A. and John Graff have opened 
the Graff Brothers Meat Market and 
Grocery at 215 South st., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


Grienke Brothers and C. Haymie 
have purchased a meat market at Battle 
Creek, Neb. 


National Grocery Store, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., grocery and meats, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Probably the largest and best meet- 
ing of the season was held by the 
South Brooklyn Branch on Tuesday 
evening of this week. Many matters 
of importance were discussed. It was 
announced that the second of the 
Brooklyn interbranch meetings was 
scheduled for November 5 in the meet- 
ing rooms of the Jamaica Branch. 
Business Manager Harrison has ar- 
ranged for a debate between Al Rosen 
of the Brocklyn Branch and Joseph 
Rossman of the South’ Brooklyn 
Branch. The subject will be coopera- 
tive buying of meats. 


The principal order of business at 
the meeting of the Bronx Branch 
Wednesday evening of last week was 
the distribution of tickets for the 
“ladies’ night” which is to be held in 
Ebling’s Casino on October 26. Those 
members who have not secured their 
tickets may do so at the next meeting, 
October 15, as no tickets will be mailed. 
There was a report on salt, sauerkraut 
and shop fat, as well as on the annual 





banquet and ball, 
18, 1931, 


to be held January 
in Ebling’s Casino. 

The Queens branch will hold a gen- 
eral membership meeting, October 13, 
at Queens Masonic Hall for the pur- 
pose of organizing and appointing dis- 
trict managers whose duty will be to 
secure additional members. It is 
planned to double the membership of 
the branch, and for these activities the 
fourth and fifth weeks of October have 
been chosen. Every retail meat dealer 
of Queens will be invited to attend open 
meetings and to become a member. 


The Bronx Butcher Bowlers held 
their first meeting of the season on 
Monday evening of this week. Alex 
Gazore with the Washington Commis- 
sion had high score. Meetings will be 
held on every Monday evening during 
the season. 

State president David Van Gelder 
and attorney A. Kaufmann are in 
Washington this week attending the 
hearings on the packers’ consent degree 
case. 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 9, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 lbs. ) : 

c — e 


Medium 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 

PE “CseseesishasenbasseVnbekun vane 

EL cchbsSbendinobbatnhn dab ss60o 000 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 

Fer e 





Common 


VEAL (2): 
Choice 
—- 





Common secceeseces 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 








Choice 17.00@19.00 

(EES See See ae omens 16.00@17.00 

Medium . 15.00@16.00 

Common 13.00@15.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 

RENE So S8 Eis sue nes 000054 60600000008 17.00@19.00 

eect ce. oe 16.00@17.00 

DR TS Utbuiad i dcucneoceateaccucoce 15.00@16.00 

EE ie b Cr ete asian css ekSRS Kx 13.00@15.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 

ds a ae 16.00@19.00 


ee ee 14.00@16.00 


S10 lbs, 

10-12 Ibs. 

12-15 Ibs. 

I OEE ED 
SHOU LDE RS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

8-12 lbs. av 
PICNICS: 

MG eid ani cens paces kwaen 
BUTTS. Boston Style: 





CHICAGO. 


POweeceececeersccecsocoesecees $19.00@21.00 
o Wb ROS SeeeSen erect ccnscessoacnce 17.00@ 19.00 
DOORS Seve ccoesseeenccccccnese 15.00@16.00 


18.00@20.00 
15.00@18.00 


16.50@18.50 
15.00@16.50 


11.00@15.00 14.50@16.00 
9.00@11.00 13.50@14.50 


11.50@12.50 12.50@13.50 
9.50@11.50 11.50@12.50 
8.50@ 9.50 


20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 
15.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 


14.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 
11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


8.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


5.00@ 7.00 8.00@10.00 


27.00@29.00 
26.00@ 28.00 
pd MELT eee 24.00@ 26.00 
20.00@22.00 


15.50@ 17.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$19.50@ 21.50 
16.50@ 20.00 


Serre 1 
14.50@15.50 1 


9.00@20.50 
5.00@19.50 


20.00@ 21.00 
18.00@20.00 


17.00@18.00 18.50@ 20.00 
16.00@17.00 16.00@19.00 


18.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 


12.00@16.00 
11.00.@12.00 


14.00@16.00 
11.00@13.00 


12,00@14.00 
10.00@12.00 
8.50@10.00 


12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


10.50@11.50 10.00@11.00 


20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 
15.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
20.00@22.00 
17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 


14.00@17.00 
12.00@14.00 
11.00@12.00 
10.00@ 11.00 


21.00@22.00 
20.00@21.00) 
17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 


15.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 
11.00@13.00 


15.00@16.00 
13.00@14.00 
11.00@13.00 


20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


18.00@ 20.00 
17.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 


18.00@ 20.00 
17.00@ 19.00 
15,.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 


17.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 
12.00@14.00 


20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 
12.00@14.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


12.00@13.00 
10.00@12.00 


8.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 
5.00@ 7.00 


9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 
6.00@ 8.00 


30.00@32.00 
30.00@32.00 
29.00@31.00 
24.00@26.00 


29.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
25.00@ 26.00 
21.00@22.00 


27.00@29.00 
26.00@ 27.00 
25.004 26. 





16.00@18.00 16.00% 


ee Saka: os 60008 66 ae 0 ud0ses 18.00@ 21.00 21.00@ 23.00 19.00@ 21.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

ER Sis is chek cab se ap ee MORNE Se ee © Se ekcten ees... “wweekerawan “SNteneedes 
TRIMMINGS: 

EY tb Avi Wude ee ses xunante-+h > sue eh « 13.00@ 14.00 


MER Sea sKNGSSGbnS40A Rp nEGeSNSOGD SSS 15.00@ 17.00 


at New York and Chicago. 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on”’ 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

A. T. Budgell, wool department, Wil- 
son & Co., Boston, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 

A. E. Woolsey, produce department, 
Swift & Company, central office, is 
spending his vacation at Adams, Mass. 

Philip Reed, treasurer, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 

S. B. Dietrich, in charge of the beef 
department of the East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has been spend- 
ing several days in New York and 
Philadelphia during the past week. 


After visiting in Chicago, Howard 
McCracken, cattle buyer for Wilson & 
Co. at Sao Paulo, Brazil, spent several 
days in New York before sailing on 
the §.S. Southern Prince, October 10, 
for South America 


Dean Smith, live stock market re- 
porter, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, New York, is vacationing 
in Washington, D. C., to which point 
he went by airplane. A. T. Edinger 
of the Washingion division will handle 
Mi. Smith’s work during his absence. 

George T. Osborne, pork buyer for 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., passed away at 
his home in Brooklyn on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 7, following a short illness. 
Mr. Osborne had been with the com- 
pany for more than seven years and 
had a host of friends in the trade. He 
is survived by his widow. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended October 4, 1930, were as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 5,458 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 19,367 lbs.; Bronx, 67 lbs.; 
Queens, 9 lbs.; Total, 24,901 lbs. Fish.— 
Brooklyn, 24 lbs.; Manhattan, 2,571 lbs.; 
Total, 2,595 lbs. Poultry and Game.— 
Manhattan, 314 lbs. Total, 314 lbs. 
[Ep. NoTrE.—Apparent increases in ¢ n- 
demnations over previous periods are 
said to be due to an enlarged inspection 
force and more rigid inspection.] 


———e—-—— 
MEAT CUTTING DEMONSTRATION. 


A beef and lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion was held at the New York head- 
quarters of the International Geneva 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, Oct. 6, under the direction 
of Max Cullen of the National Live 
Stock Board of Chicago. The attendance 
of more than 250 included hotel men, 
managers, chefs and stewards and the 
demonstration was arranged for by 
Frank A. Ludwig, manager of the 
Geneva Association and Philip H. 
Smith, eastern representative of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Speakers of the evening were Otto 
Schott, president and August J. Bach, 
chairman of the lecture committee of 
the association and George M. Trout- 
man, representative of Swift & Com- 
pany, who furnished the meat. 


If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to the Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONE2, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 





. an 
Bulls, cutter—medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
ee ae 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 1 
Roughs 


6.25@ 8.50 
2.50@ 4.00 


Hogs, heavy 


Pigs. 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair.... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs.. 
Good to cheice heifers. . 
Good to choice cows .... 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
26 


and ribs... .25 
and ribs.... 
and ribs.... 

1 


. 1 hinds 
2 hinds 
. 8 hinds 
. 1 rounds 
Yo. 2 rounds 
rT 16 
OS ero 
ee eres 16 
Ng ae 14 
Bolognas 
Kolis, reg., 6@S8 lbs. avg..... 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg.... 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


@28 
@25 
@21 
@22 


@18 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves 


prime 
good 
Leod 


medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, 

Pork tenderloins, 

Pork tenderloins, frozen... 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg........ 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs........ 

Ihutts, boneless, Western 

Lutts. regular, Western... 

Hams, Western, fresh, w@i2 ibs. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs, avg. 

Tienic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 
average 

Tork trimmings, 

Pork trimmings, 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@ 106 Ths, @27 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. @: 2; 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. -24 @25 
Pienics, 4@6 Ibs. 17%@18 
Pienics, 6@8 lbs. avg 

Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. 

Reef tongue, light 

Reef tongue, @ 

acon, boneless, 
Bacon, boneless, 
Pickled bellies, 


Western, 1l0@12 Ibs. .26 
; ( 


Ibs 
@17j 
@io 
@ie 
@i5 


‘Xtra lean. . 
regular 50% 


8@10 Ibs. @i9o 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Beef kidneys ...... veuneee non 
Mutton kidneys ...........0e-eee0s . 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 
70c a pound 
-$1.00 a pair 
18¢ a pound 
llc each 
a pound 
a pound 
> a pound 
a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Bhew Bat .cccccceccscsesecce % 
Breast fat es 

Edible suet 

Yond. suet % 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..18 2.10 3.20 
Prime No, 2 veals..16 1.85 J 2.95 
Buttermilk No. 1...14 1.75 J oak 
Buttermilk No. 2...12 1.50 ae 
Branded Gruby .... 8 J 1.50 
Number 3 .......... 6 d -90 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 
dozen 31 
Grate, GOB. vecasscccce 


a4 

a3i 
waste 

31%@33 


@3ss 
aso 
23% @26 
W7'4a 184 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, via express 
fancy, via express....1! 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...: @29 
Western, 48 ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 438 lbs. to dozen, lb. 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, tb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...80 @at 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...26 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. te dozen, Ib.. .22 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 30 @40 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to of 
Eretiers, MNES. TT TS..... .csccue ssc a: 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to SBN ood to nll 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 9 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., @26 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., @24 
Turkeys, frozen—prime to dined 
Young toms 
Young hens 


Fowls, 
Fow!ls, 


to 65 
to 54 
to 47 


4 


@20 


@45 
@40 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale 
New York, 
October 2, 


prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
1930: 


Sept. 26 27 29 30 Oct. 1 
Chicago ..38 q BRI4 39 38% 
Mw: Bav-ssaee 4 40 40 40 
Boston . * 13014 39 40 40 40 
Phila, ....40% 41 41 41 

Wholesale prices carlots 
ter-—-90 score at Chicago: 
37 37 37% 
Receipts of butter by cities 
Wk. to Last Since Jan. 
Oct. 2 year. 1930. 192 20, 
25,228 me 3 2,535,350 2 623, 857 
6. aa 22 33 2 »871,069 2 * 
3 13°065 
14,204 


fresh centralized but- 


37% 36% 36 
(tubs): 

Prey. 
week. 
Chicago. 
N. ¥ 
Boston. . 
Phila. 


. 873,022 
14,139 867,482 


Total 93,883 97,902 7,438,028 


Cold storage movements 


112,076 7 
(Ibs.): 


146,923 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
26,375,211 
20,568,868 
10,298,556 

6,169,529 


In Out 
Oct. 2 
. 54,796 
.119,144 
.. 49,778 
- 10,800 


On hand 
Oct. 2. Oct. 3. 
101,561 30,085,848 
268,244 14,642,798 
145,877 9,991,916 
83,280 4,167,610 


Chicago 
New York 
Roston 
Phila. 


Total .- 234,513 508,962 58,888,172 63.412.164 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


sulphate, bulk, 
vessel Atlantic 


Ammonium 
lbs. ex 
ports 

Ammonium 
per 100 lb. 

Blood, dried, 

Fish scrap, 
B. P. 

Fish guano, 
nia, 10% 

Fish scrap, stidenala: 
8% A. P. A. f.0.b. 

Soda Nitrate in bags, 

Tankage, ground, 
15% B. P. L. bul 

Tankage, unground, 


per 100 
and Gulf 


sulphate, double 
f.a.s. New Yor 
15-16% per unit 
dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 
f.0.b. fish factory........ 3.90 & 10¢ 
fosien, 13@14% ammo- 
SS Se APS eee 3.75 & 10¢ 


6% ammonia, 
fish factory. ..3.50 & 50c 
100 lbs. spot. . @ 2.02 
10% ammonia, 
kins iain siege ik ier 3.65 & 10c 
9@10 ammo..... 3.50 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 


foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
ee Perr 
Bone meal, 4% and 50 bags, 
ee, SE RP Pre err ee 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


@24.00 
@28.50 
@ 9.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 


Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


@12.65 
@ 9.70 
@3715 
@ 48.25 


Beef. 


unground @ % 
unground @ % 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Ronnd shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces ....... 
Plat shin bones, avg. 40 ‘to 45 ibs., 
ieces 


Cracklings, 30% 
Cracklings, 60% 


95.00@125.0¢ 4 
per ° @ 85.0 
Black or striped hoofs, per ee 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, s- 85. ‘to 90 lbs., "per 
100 pieces 





mane 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones PAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 





ONice: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 











Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation — furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0115-0114 


"“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 


























